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THE BANK CIRCULATION. 


The question of bank circulation is vexing the minds of many 
persons at the present time. Like many others, who are not con- 
tent with existing troubles, they are concerned about a matter of no 
vital interest whatever. The modes of providing a future circula- 
tion are daily multiplying, yet doubtless these are only the foretaste 
of the coming deluge. We recall that during the dark age of the 
suspension of specie payments every man had his plan for resum- 
ing them, from the crank of one feather to the full-fledged and 
venerable financier. Doubtless the story will be repeated with re- 
spect to future bank circulation. We are all imaginative in some 
way or other, either in writing stories or getting up financial schemes, 
or constitution-making, or the like. In this number of the maga- 
zine we have set forth some of these plans, and we shall endeavor 
to do the same thing with other plans that may appear in the 
future. For, by and by, there will be a question, and then we 
may turn to the present speculations on the subject and possibly 
get some hint or idea or plan that may prove useful. 

If anything be plain in this world it seems to us it is this: that 
there is no living question concerning a bank circulation so long 
as the coinage of silver dollars is continued. We are making an 
annual addition to our currency of fifty millions, and so long as 
we are doing this, there is no need of a further addition by the 
issue of any kind of paper money. Depreciated in value as silver 
money is compared with the market value of silver, its value 
would be still less if any considerable amount of paper money 
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were injected into the swollen stream of circulation. This then is 
the reason why the question of a bank circulation does not exist, 
because we have enough circulation from existing sources. If the 
coinage of silver dollars should stop, then, indeed, this question 
would become vital. Of course, the payment of the Nationa! debt 
involves the retirement of the National bank circulation to some 
extent, but after all, we are more than making the void good in 
other ways. Therefore, we repeat, that the supply of money is 
quite enough for existing and future wants, and so long as this is 
the case, no one need trouble himself much about the matter. 

One fact, of much importance, but which is sunk quite below sight, 
is, that people want something wherewith to pay debts, and 
this they now have in great abundance in the form of bank de- 
posits. The last report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows 
that the individual deposits of the 2,852 National banks on the 
7th of October last were $1,172,968,308, while the year before, for 2,732 
banks, the amount was $1,111,429,914. It will be seen, therefore, 
that notwithstanding the great fear of drying up our paper money, 
there has been a very considerable increase of individual deposits 
during the year. The explanation is simple enough and has been 
often given in our pages and elsewhere. By creating new banks 
more money is deposited than was done frequently. It performs a 
more rapid service and this shows itself in the increased deposits 
and will continue to do so even if a very considerable diminution 
in the supply of paper money occurs. 

Suppose we add to these figures the savings funds bitten last 
year, which are found on page 156 of the Comptroller's report. 
This amount is $1,140,530,578. Add to these figures also the de- 


posits of the State banks and trust companies for 1886. The 


deposits of 891 banks, as given by the Comptroller, amount to 
$556,946,182. The figures of the State banks and trust companies are 
not altogether correct, because in many cases no returns to the 
State authorities are required by law, and, of course, no require- 
ments of a National character exist, but if a complete return could 
be made it is quite probable that the amount would be considerably 
greater. There is a large amount of deposits in the possession 
of private bankers of which no returns can be ascertained. Putting 
these figures together the country has an enormous fund from which 
to pay its debts, and in view of this fact how puerile is the talk 
concerning the effect of the withdrawal of one or two hundred 
millions of paper money in weakening the ability of the people to 
discharge their obligations. 

Whenever a time comes for providing a mode of increasing the 
monetary circulation of the country, why should not this be done by 
using silver at its honest market valuation, instead of using paper having 
no valuation and dependant wholly upon the faith and ability of 
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the issuer? We maintain that so long as the coinage of silver is 
continued there is no live question of future circulation before us, 
but whenever that coinage shall have stopped, then it may be 
seriously asked whether it is not preferable to have a monetary 
circulation of gold and silver or certificates as representative of 
them and at a fair valuation than paper issues of any kind. In the 
meantime, so long as this huge volume of deposits exists from which 
payments are made, and so long as we see this mountain increase, 
let us have no fears of the consequences of drying up the paper 
circulation, whether this consists of legal tender notes or bank notes 
or any other. When the withdrawal becomes so marked as to 
affect the deposits, in other words, to reduce their quantity, then 
the question of the circulation will become important to consider 
and not before. 
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BANKING AND COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. 


Elsewhere in the present number will be found a very interesting 
article concerning the need of providing a better commercial edu- 
cation for those who intend to engage in commercial pursuits. This 
is a subject over which we have thought much, and the growing 
importance of which we rejoice to see recognized. The wonderful 
prosperity which has spread itself over our country during the last 
hundred years has lead many to believe that not much besides 
pluck, good sense and a little knowledge of arithmetic are needful 
to the highest success in commercial pursuits. Many a man worth 
millions, and hardly able to write his name, when asked for advice 
on this subject, says to the young man before him, “Go and do as 
I have done and you will make a fortune.” Now the truth 
is, that if that young man went and did like his adviser, the 
probability is, in the entirely different situation of things to-day, 
the young man’s fortune would be very much nearer one cent than 
one million, not to mention or even hint at an uncomfortable and 
unwelcome place where he might finally appear. It is true that 
great accidental fortunes may be made in the future as in the past, 
but these will probably be much less numerous than they have 
been. The earth is full of surprises for us, and some lucky miner, 
who is earning his two dollars a day or less, may strike a gold 
or silver vein and become a Mackey, but on top of the earth in 
the sunlight of heaven, the chances are growing beautifully less of 
making great wealth save by diligent application to business, and 
by pursuing the most intelligent methods. Competition has be- 
come wonderfnlly keen. Everyone is on the alert. A very high 
degree of skill has been introduced into every kind of business 
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and to succeed amid all this energy, ability, and fertility of resource, 
it is needful for a man to enter his pursuit to-day as full-fledged 
and equipped mentally as possible; energy, tact and a little knowl- 
edge of arithmetic are not enough. Nor will simply going into a 
counting-room and learning the business, while indispensable, com- 
plete a business man’s education. There is a training of the mind 
needful, and a knowledge of business in its best and largest sense; 
its relation to every other, and a multitude of other considerations 
of that kind which can not be learned in a counting-room, or not 
as a whole nor so fully as they can be and should be outside. 
Numerous examples might be given, but a single one will suffice. 
A woolen manufacturer goes into a commission store to buy wool. 
He is shown a sample, and the old-fashioned way was to handle 
it carefully, judge with the eye of the length and strength of the 
fiber, its fineness or coarseness; its probable shrinkage from cleans- 
ing, and after a few considerations of this kind, to determine its 
price. Now, the way pursued by the most intelligent manufacturers 
is, instead of making this cursory examination, to submit the sample 
to a microscopist and let him apply scientific tests to determine 
these matters. It will be readily seen that the manufacturer in the 
second case is buying in a much more intelligent manner than in 
the other. Ofttimes in the old way the wool in cleaning would 
shrink very much more than it was supposed it would, and a 
postitve loss ensue; or the fiber might be weaker, or some unfore- 
seen result arise, but by the other mode of testing, everything is 
settled, and there is no avenue for surprise to the manufacturer ; 
hence, he pursues manufacturing with a degree of certainty of which 
the old-fashioned guess-manufacturer was wholly ignorant. We might 
give numberless examples from many kinds of business of the same 
general nature, and show the advantage of pursuing systematic 
methods, but this one will suffice. ‘ 
Hitherto, this higher commercial education has hardly found a 
place anywhere in this country, with but few exceptions. The tech- 
nological schools are doing a great deal for the manufacturer. 
Very recently the colleges have begun to do something in the way 
of training men for railroad management, but they seem to be very 
shy of extending their educational facilities in the general direction 
above mentioned. The institutions known as commercial colleges 
have never attempted anything of the kind, but have stopped short 
with bookkeeping, arithmetic and a few of the simple studies. 
There is therefore this broad ground of higher business education 
still to be covered somewhere. In Europe, as the article above- 
mentioned shows, schools of this character exist—in France, Belgium, 
Germany, and one lately has been established in Liverpool. Some- 
thing has been done in this direction in the University of Penn- 
sylvania, but, as before said, we have attempted but little thus far 
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in this direction. The field is a very important one and richly 
deserves careful cultivation. On another occasion we shall: have 
something further to say concerning the scope and direction of the 
studies pursued in these foreign institutions. 





THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 


About a month remains for Congress to complete their labors. 
With respect to financial questions the two leading ones have been 
the reduction of the surplus and the questions of a paper circula- 
tion. Elsewhere we have considered the latter. .A word or two 
may be said concerning the other. If the National funded indebtedness 
were all due to-day, or rather could be discharged without the pay- 
ment of a premium, we think not much would be said concern- 
the reduction of the surplus, for taxation has become so adjusted 
that it would be difficult to show how anyone suffers much from 
the burden, and it certainly would be difficult to show if 
the taxes were removed to the extent of fifty or sixty millions 
that the country at large would be helped in the slightest degree. 
For, again and again, the effect of reducing taxation has been to 
give the foreign producer an additional advantage and a larger 
profit to the middle man or some other class less deserving of it. 
We venture to say that a reduction of the taxes proposed would 
not be very helpful to the consumer in any part of the country. 
While we do not pretend to say that there would a gain to no 
class, it is equally clear to us that the consumer, for whose benefit 
a reduction is princially desired, would not be helped in the least. 
Therefore, on this ground a reduction of taxation 1f made would 
be delusive. 

Now, supposing that all the National debt was payable to-day, 
would not the general opinion of the people favor a continuance 
of the present policy? The reason, therefore, so far as it exists 
for reducing taxation, is that as the amount of the debt is not im- 
mediately payable, and can be obtained only by paying a large 
premium, this is an unjustifiable policy for the Government to 
pursue. We shall simply add a word on this question. If we do 
not pay the debt and continue it, then the interest must be paid 
until the debt itself becomes payable and is discharged. The in- 
terest account would be very much larger than the premium 
account if the Government decided to abandon the present policy. 
Therefore, it follows, that it is cheaper to pay the premium account 
than to pay the interest account. Since then, the present policy 
is cheaper than the other, since we must pay either premium or 
interest, why not pay the premium and thus discharge the indebted- 
ness at the earliest date? 
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One other thought is worth mentioning. National taxation to-day 
is a light matter with us. It may not always be so. In competing 
with surrounding nations in the coming years we shall certainly 
have the advantage if our burdens be fewer than theirs. By pay- 
ing our debt we are preparing the way for a better commercial 
future. This applies to all kinds of indebtedness, National, State 
and municipal. So far as we can go in the way of discharging 
these obligations without impeding our present prosperity, we 
should not hesitate to move. It is clear, as has been again and 
again said, that the National taxation is a very small burden to us. 
But this may not always be, therefore let us pay the debt and 
thus prepare the field more perfectly for successful competition with 
other nations. 





STATE BANK NOTE ISSUES. 


The late annual report of Mr. Paine, the Bank Superintendent 
of this State, is, like all his previous reports, full of interesting 
information and of carefully considered recommendations. In this 
last report he has made one suggestion, however, which has called 
out an expression of opposing views from many quarters. It is 
that of giving to the State banks the power of issuing circulating 
notes under certain conditions, being in the main the same as 
those under which the National bank circulation is now issued. 
The proposed notes are to be furnished to the State banks by the 
Treasury, and to be authenticated by the ‘Government seal, and 
none are to be so furnished except upon the deposit in the 
Treasury of securities for their redemption. The list of admissible 
securities is not to be limited to Government bonds, but may in- 
clude the bonds of any State which has not made default within 
ten years in the payment of the principal or interest of its obliga- 
tions, and also the bonds of any city, county, town, or village, the 
issue of which is made pursuant to law, and whose indebtedness 
does not exceed some prescribed per percentage of the assessed 
valuation of their real estate. 

Of the criticisms upon this part of the bank Superintendent’s 
report, some assume that it is only the bonds of the Government 
which are a suitable basis for circulating notes; while others assume, 
that whether any other securities are suitable or not, no law pre- 
scribing other securities can ever command the necessary majorities 
in Congress. We are not prepared to admit that either criticism 
is conclusive. On the contrary, we believe that if the final judg- 
ment of the country shall be that a bank circulation is desirable and 
important, the country, and Congress as representing the country, 
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could be persuaded to accept as sufficient securities for such cir- 
culation, the bonds of solvent States, counties and cities, or even 
the first mortgage bonds of railroads, provided always that such 
bonds were clearly less in amount than the value and earning 
power of those properties. 

Mr. Paine’s report seems to be more fairly liable to the criti- 
cism, that if other securities than Government bonds are accepted 
as a basis for note circulation, the National banks, now numbering 
nearly three thousand, can easily furnish all the circulation which 
is required, within the limitations of volume necessary in order to 
maintain a constant and assured convertibility into coin. The State 
banks are not under the control of Congress, nor can they place 
themselves under such a control without the permission of the 
States, which it would be difficult, if not impossible to obtain. The 
present difficulty arises, not from any deficiency in either the num- 
bers or wealth of the National banks, but from the fact, that no 
other basis is now allowed for note circulation except Government 
bonds, and that those bonds, from diminishing quantity and other 
circumstances, are so high-priced that they cannot be profitably 
availed of. If the permitted basis of circulation was sufficiently 
enlarged, the difficulty would be entirely removed, and there would 
be no occasion for calling upon the State banks to take part in 
furnishing currency. 

Permitting the Treasury Department to furnish to the State banks 
specified amounts of notes for circulation, on the condition of proper 
security for them being held by that department, is a very different 
thing from repealing the annual excise tax of IO per centum, 
imposed upon State bank notes by an Act of Congress passed on 
the 3d of March, 1865. Such a repeal would be opening the gates 
for a flood of wild-cat bank notes, and is not to be thought of 
for a single moment. It never was anything but a usurpation of 
the constitutional powers of Congress, for the States to create 
money, which all circulating bank notes practically are. We have 
suffered too much from the tampering of the States with the 
currency of the country, ever to go back to the old State bank 
note issuing system. Public opinion is fixed and can never under 
any circumstances be changed, that no money shall be tolerated 
except such as is National in its authorization, and also, in the 
case of paper money, National in the regulation of its quantity. 
The uniform value of paper money in every part of the country 
is another point which will in no event be yielded, and it can 
never be secured except by a National guarantee of its redemption 
in coin, or by the pledge of the Government to receive it in at 
st great branches of the public revenue, if not in all of them. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The number of cotton spindles tn India on the 30th of June, 1886, 
was 2,261,561, and had increased from 1,100,112 on the 30th of June, 
1876. The 7zmes of India estimates that the capital of these mills, 
in June last, was 1,100 lakhs of rupees, being equal in gold value 
to eight and one-quarter millions sterling, or about $40,000,000. Of 
this capital ,§ was contributed by shareholders and 4, was obtained 
by loans. The operatives numbered 74,455 and the raw cotton con- 
sumed was 2,251,214 cwts. This was a consumption of 111% pounds 
per spindle, whereas the average consumption in England is esti- 
mated at only 31 pounds per spindle. The India mills as yet turn 
out only the coarser and heavier cotton cloths, but mills are now 
being constructed to turn out the finer kinds. The large increase 
of spindles within ten years has been made in the face of the 
unrestricted competition of the British cotton manufacturers, under 
whose influence the British Government coerced India four or five 
years ago to repeal a very small import duty, only five per cent., 
which it formerly imposed upon cotton cloths. When Indian and 
English interests clash, it is always the Indian interests which go 
to the wall. But in spite of unchecked British competition, Indian 
cotton mills continue to multiply. The impediment to their growth 
is not the lack of labor, which is superabundant, but the lack of 
capital, although some of that is supplied by Englishmen. There 
is no lack of a home market, as all the finer cotton cloths and a 
large portion of the coarser cloths used in India are still imported 
from England. 

During the first six months (ending September 30,) of the current 
fiscal Indian year, the importations by India of cotton goods, prin- 
cipally fine goods, but including a small quantity of yarns and 
twists, were of the value of 111,460,000 silver rupees, worth at the 
coining rate at our mints $55,730,000. Nearly the whole of these 
importations were from Great Britain. 





The conversion by Holland of tts 4 per cent. debts, into 3% per 
cents., was completed in July last. The 4 per cents. were paid off 
at par, while the 3% per cents. were disposed of at 98, so that 
the cost of the operation will be reimbursed in four years by the 
saving of interest. The general practice of European Governments 
is not to divest themselves of the power of paying off their stocks 
at any time at par. Money lenders are not restrained by that 
circumstance from purchasing them, inasmuch as it is also the 
general practice of those Governments to fix such a rate of interest 
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on their stocks that they are issued in the first instance at prices 
below par, so that the constant liability to be paid off at par has 
no terrors for the holders. 

In the recent Dutch case, the holders of the 4 per cents. were 
allowed the option of being paid off in cash at par, or of accepting 
3% per cents. at 98. Possibly, the Government might, if so inclined, 
have driven a better bargain with them. But if it is assumed that 
the Government did the best it could, it is because its credit and 
the condition of European money markets did not admit of borrow- 
ing at a less rate of interest than 3% per cent., nor even at that 
rate, except by selling stock at two per cent. discount and probably 
paying some commissions besides. 

The Danish Government is now converting 4s into 3%s, on the 
slightly better terms of selling the 3%s at 98%. 

There is now no National credit which will command money at 
rates nearly as Jow as it can be obtained on the credit of the 
United States. Even the English Government, which has made more 
than one attempt to convert 3 per cent. consols into 2% per cents., 
has as yet met with substantially no success. But it is not to be 
forgotten that the rise in the prices of our Government securities 
within the last half dozen years, is due in only a small degree to 
any increased confidence in their soundness. It has arisen partly 
in the fall in the current rates of interest, and partly in the 
reduction by nearly one-half in the amount of our outstanding 
Government bonds, while the numbers and wealth of the classes who 
have reasons for desiring to possess them have been all the time in- 
creasing. If our Government debt should be further reduced to five 
hundred million dollars, it could doubtless be floated in short securi- 
ties, say On One or two years, at as low a rate of interest as one per 
cent. per annum. 





The prices of fresh meat in London are now, on the average of 
the prices of beef, mutton and pork, lower by 25 per cent. than 
they were January 1, 1879, which was the lowest point of the general 
depression of prices from 1873 to 1879. From January 1, 1881, 
which was about the culminating point of the temporary. reaction 
of prices which followed the depression of 1873-9, the average fall 
in the London prices of meat was of course greater and had 
reached at the end of last November the very high figure of 38 
per cent. 

The fall in the carcase prices of different kinds and qualities of 
meat, as given in the London LEconomzst of November 27, 1886, was 


as follows. . 


Percentage of fall Percentage of fall 
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The total importations of fresh ‘meat into the United Kingdom 
have been as follows during the last five calendar years: 


Cwts. 
| ES Re ee eee x 7 yam iaeicit dis Malach thas aieltd. eirmiaeatal aia 1,388,000 
cir hiadine: Ka oenebid he cath nce dnd tanesee ss 1,209,000 
Dt Kttthits eect thenhepissewweewia be #.¥06 1,648,000 
>. Citta nae <enieeGeebene “Kk. vas eideeeene 1,828,000 
itdicdd tbe kG ReRA re a Rekennesdee-ees 2,000, 500 


It was a common idea in Great Britain, when wheat first began 
to fall, that British farmers might take refuge in the business of 
producing fresh meat, so that the necessity of lowering rents might 
be avoided. That expectation has, however, failed. The fall in 
fresh meats has been quite as great as in wheat from various causes, 
and especially from improvements in refrigeration on shipboard, and 
the use of such improvements is constantly being extended. 





The tncreased export of wheat from India is fully stated and dis- 
cussed in the London Economzst of November 27, which says: 

As to the fact that the wheat trade has been greatly stimulated by the 
fall in silver, there is practically no dispute. 

The stimulation of a premium upon gold is, of course, felt not 
merely in wheat, but equally in cotton and in everything else which 
India can produce and sell in gold standard countries, and it is 
probable that English statesmen are even better pleased by the 
stimulated exports of Indian cotton than by the stimulated exports 
of Indian wheat. The latter comes into competition with the wheat 
of Australia and Canada, but the British have no dependency un- 
less they reckon Egypt as such, which produces cotton, and they 
have never concealed their desire to be relieved of the necessity 
of looking mainly to the United States for an article absolutely 
indispensable to their principal manufacturing industry. 

The same conditions of the relative values of gold and _ silver, 
which give an impetus to the shipments of Indian produce to 
gold standard countries, embarrass shipments from such coun- 
tries to India. The shipment of British goods to India being very 
large, there is an influential interest at work all the time in England, 
to restore the old relations of value between the two metals, and 
it is this interest which is urging British co-operation in bi-metallic 
plans. This interest cannot be gratified without depriving the ex- 
port trade of India of a stimulus which it now enjoys. The present 
development of Indian exports is important to England in many 
ways, but it cannot be continued, so far as it depends upon the 
relative values of gold and silver, without impeding British exports 
to India. It is this conflict of opposing interests which increases 
the uncertainty of English action in reference to all questions con- 
nected with the “battle of the standards.” 
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The fresh beef imported into Great Britain during the first ten 
months of 1886, came almost wholly from this country. The total 
importation was 685,697 cwts., of which 650,947 cwts. was from the 
United States. Of the total British importation during the same 
time of 530,613 cwts. of fresh mutton, 322,335 cwts. were from 
Australia. Of the total Britlsh importations of 1,329,728 cwts. of 
butter, only 37,031 cwts. came from this country, the importations 
from Holland and Denmark being respectively 330,374 and 349,359 
cwts. Of the total British importation of 1,479,464 cwts. of cheese, 
764,927 cwts., or rather more than one-half, came from this country. 





The strained condition of European finances is shown by the favor 
with which Spanish politicians have received the proposal to supply 
deficiencies in the Spanish budget by selling such landed interests 
as still remain public property. These interests consist of the State 
forests and of a certain extent of ownership in the local commu- 
nal lands. What Spain proposes to do when it has borrowed all 
it can on its credit, and has parted with everything salable, does 
not distinctly appear. 





The prices of wheat in England, which indicate the prices of all 
the wheat which enters into the commerce of the world, have fallen 
about one-third within four years. The London £conomzst of July 
31, 1886, gave the following comparison of the average price of 
wheat per imperial quarter in the markets of Great Britain during 
the last week in July for five successive years: 


Last week in’ Price per quarter in sterling money. 
July. Shillings, Pence. 
ee ee ee 50 sams 
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The price has rallied somewhat since last July. 





A difference in the amount of taxes actually collected from the 
holders of bonds, railroad stocks, etc., in this country, as compared 
with European countries and especially with Great Britain, is one 
of the circumstances which determines to what extent American 
bonds and stocks are likely to be held abroad. In Great Britain, 
the income of foreign securities is by law subjected to the British 
income tax, which is now sixpence in the pound, or 2% per cent., 
and may go higher than that if the pressure upon British finances 
becomes more severe. The British officials have no such means of 
thoroughly collecting a tax of that kind as they have in the case 
of their own home securities, such as consols for example, where 
the Bank of England, which pays the dividends, collects the tax 
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at the time of payment. Nevertheless, the returns of the revenue 
from the British tax on incomes from foreign securities, show the 
collection of considerable sums from that source. The tax cannot 
be easily avoided where the dividends pass through the hands of 
British bankers. In this country there is no National income tax, 
and it is generally true that bonds and stocks escape local taxa- 
tion. In this city, it is understood that they substantially escape 
it altogether. 





The purchases of silver in the London market by the French 
Government, amounted in October last to 3,261,800 francs, and were 
still larger in the United States, according to the Paris corre- 
spondence of the London Zconomist. This silver is coined into 
dollars, or “piastres” as the French call them, slightly heavier than 
the Mexican dollars. This coinage was commenced at the French 
mints about ten years ago, for use in the French possessions in 
Cochin China, but remained small until France annexed Tonquin. 
Of course, the mere substitution of French for Mexican or other 
silver coins, does not tend to increase the amount of that metal 
in monetary use in Tonquin. That can only be accomplished, if it 
shall turn out that the French control of Tonquin increases its 
industries, trade, and general well-being, and promotes the habit of 
substituting money for barter. 

It was supposed by some persons, that it would raise the price 
of silver in this country, if American trade dollars could be made 
to take the place of Mexican dollars in China. But the price of 
silver here cannot be raised, unless in correspondence ‘with a rise 
of it everywhere. American trade dollars might drive Mexican 
silver dollars out of China, but not out of existence. The latter 
would in that case have gone to London, India, or elsewhere, and 
wherever they went, would have exerted the same power of keeping 
down the price of silver that they had previously exerted when 
sent to China. If the American trade dollar had superior attrac- 
tions for the Chinese, it could have overcome the competition of 
the Mexican dollar in China, but only to cause it to reappear as a 
competitor in some other place or places. The only way to end 
the competition of Mexican silver with our own, is to close the 
Mexican silver mines, and that is something which we have not 
the power to do even if we had the inclination. And if China is 
to do anything towards raising the value of silver, it will be by 
using more of it, either in manufactures or as money, and not by 
substituting silver dollars of the United States for silver dollars of 
Mexico. 





The low prices of agricultural products are naturally a prominent 
topic of attention and comment. According to tables published by 
the Bureau of Statistics, the prices of certain farming products in 
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the ports of this country from which they are exported, have fallen 
since 1855, as follows: corn, from 8g to 50 cents; wheat, from 
$1.66 to 87 cents; flour, per barrel, from $9.04 to $4.70; lard, per 
pound, from 8.4 to 6.9 cents; salted pork, from 7.3 to 5.9 cents; salted 
beef, from 8.8 to 6 cents, and many other articles in a similar ratio. 

A city contemporary, the 7Zzmes, of December 11, commenting 
upon this fall in what farmers have to sell, affirms that they are 
also suffering from an “enhancement in cost” of many things which 
they must buy, such as “clothing and its material, blankets, and 
implements in which iron, steel and leather are used.” This “en- 
hancement in cost” is purely imaginary, as everybody knows that 
all the things which the 7Zzmes supposes to have been “enhanced 
in price,” are cheaper than ever before, and have fallen since 1855, 
nearly if not quite as much as the things which farmers produce 
for sale. And while it is not admitted by everybody, it is admitted 
by the great majority of intelligent and disinterested persons, that 
what has caused the fall in the prices of clothing and of everything 
made of iron and steel, has been the system of protective duties 
which has stimulated home productions and saved the country from 
the tricks and extortions of foreign manufacturers. 

The 7Z7imes is more nearly right in saying that farmers find it 
more difficult than it formerly was to “scrape together enough 
money for their annual taxes,” and that those of them who are 
under mortgages find it more difficult to pay the interest on them, 
or to lessen their amount. This must be the inevitable consequence 
of the low prices of farmers’ products to which the 7Zzmes refers. 





Who pays the duties at the custom houses? On that point, a city 
contemporary, the 77zbune of December 12, observes that “foreigners 
actually pay most of the duties now imposed in order to get the 
privilege of selling here,” and this has been found by experience 
to be true even in the case of articles such as tea and coffee, not 
produced at all in this country. It was this view of the case 
which induced Bismarck to say not a long time ago that he was a 
“passionate imposer of taxes on the frontiers.’ He acts upon the 
idea that the markets of Germany belong to Germans, and not to 
outsiders, and that if foreigners get the privilege of selling in them, 
they must pay for it. 





The average net income of Pennsylvania real estate of all kinds, city 
and rural, is said not to exceed 2% per cent. annually, after de- 
ducting taxes, and after deducting also the repairs and insurance on 
buildings. This was the estimate made by the Auditor General of 
that State, in a speech made at Harrisburgh on the 14th of 
December, who must have given a good deal of attention officially 
to the subject. It is not probable that the net income of real 
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estate is higher in the country as a whole, and certainly: it is not 
higher in the old States, than it is in Pennsylvania which is among 
the most flourishing of them. If it is not underrated there by the 
Auditor General, it is as low as the net income obtainable by pur- 
chasers at present prices of Government bonds, on which no taxes 
of any kind, National, State, county, or municipal, can be imposed. 





More than half of our gold coinage since November, 1885, has con- 
sisted of half-eagles and quarter-eagles, which are a very unaccept- 
able currency, except possibly in the Pacific States, and even there 
they are becoming less acceptable every year. The cost of coining 
them, which is borne wholly by the Government, that is to say, 
by the tax-payers, is a larger percentage of their value, than it is 
in the case of eagles and double eagles. That would not be a 
serious objection if the public preferred them as a currency, which 
they clearly do not. By most persons they are taken with reluc- 
tance, from their liability to being lost and being paid away by 
mistake for coins of much less value. For money of the denomi- 
nations of $5 and less, silver, greenbacks, National bank notes, and 
coin certificates, are what the people want. 

The tendency of opinion and legislation in Europe is to confine 
the use of gold to the larger denominations, and the considerations 
which have created that tendency there, are equally applicable in 
this country. 





The census of Algeria just completed fixes the number of Arabs 
at 3,273,914, and of Europeans at 435,662, of whom 225,662 or only 
a little over one-half are French. Of the European races, the 
Spaniards are, next to the French, the most numerous, and in 
Oran, one of the Algerian provinces, they actually outnumber the 
French. It is nearly fifty-seven years since France effected the 
conquest of Algeria, and its possession has been during this genera- 
tion substantially quiet and without any serious outbreaks. That 
the French colonization of that great possession, which has abundant 
natural resources and is within an easy distance of France, has been 
so slow, is a striking iJlustration of the indisposition of Frenchmen to 
go away from home. The fact has a tendency to prove that the general 
condition of the French at home is not one of extreme hardship. 
That it is better than it is in neighboring European countries, is 
proved by the German, Belgian and Italian immigration into France, 
which is large enough to provoke opposition on the part of the 
French laboring classes. 
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The pressure of European public debts upon European industries, 
in contrast with the steady reduction of our National debt, is 
beginning to be realized. The Rome correspondent of the London 
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Times of October 19, 1886, after describing the burdens thrown 
upon Europe by “by disastrous military emulation and the scarcely 
less disastrous periodical outbreaks of war,” proceeds to say: 

The great American State, discharged of all these consequences, and 
with its resources unincumbered, is slowly coming into a position which 
by its irresistible competition, will one day render bankrupt European 
industry. When the Americans have paid off the National debt, the 
workmen will be able to live more cheaply in the United States than in 
any European country, and the economy of production in America will 
be such that no European industry will be able to compete with it in the 
world’s markets. Repudiation and general bankruptcy of individuals 
as well as States must follow. It is the inexorable fale of all the 
arming by land and sea, new guns every year and new loans to pay for 
them. 


We published three or four years ago observations to the same 
effect, made in the British House of Commons by Sir John Lub- 
bock, that in the presence of the apparent determination of the 
United States to pay off its debt, England would be disabled from 
maintaining an industrial and commercial competition with this 
country, without reducing its own debt. There can be no question 
that Europe is watching with the intensest interest and anxiety the 
progress made here in discharging National obligations. Their 
financial organs with one accord advise us not to persevere in it, 
and for the best reasons from their point of view. They know 
that the spectacle of freedom from debt in this country, in contrast 
with their own condition, will attract to this side of the Atlantic 
not merely the labor, but the merchants, manufacturers and capital 
of Europe. 





The imports of stlver into Great &ritatn during the first eleven 
months of 1886, was £6,745,064 in gold value, as compared with 
£8,568,255 during the corresponding months of 1885. The fall- 
ing off in British receipts of silver was £1,823,191, of which 
£942,460, or rather more than one-half, is accounted for by the 
falling off in the receipts from the United States. There has been 
no decline in the production of silver in this country, but more 
of the product has been purchased for coinage in consequence of 
the fall in its price. 

Receiving less silver in 1886 than in 1885, Great Britain had of 
course less silver which it could ship to India, which is a market 
always ready to receive all that can come from any quarter. The 
British shipment of silver to India during the first eleven months 
of 1886 was in gold value £4,525,627, as compared with £6,664,485 
during the corresponding months of 1885. 





The fall in agricultural rents in Germany is reported to average 
as much as one-third, and to be quite as great as it is in Eng- 
land. There is no reason why it should not be as great, inasmuch 
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as the fall in the prices of agricultural crops is as severe throughout 
the continent of Europe as it is in the British Islands. 

From Scotland, it is reported that while the average reduction 
of rents has been only 25 per cent., the fall in the prices of oats 
and cattle, which are the principal salable productions of the 
Scotch farmers, has been 55 per cent., and that they must abandon 
their lands unless they can obtain a further reduction of rents. It is 
said that many of them are already migrating, and some of them 
to England, where the conditions are hard enough, but not quite 
so bad as they are in Scotland. 

The commission appointed to inquire into the rack-renting of 
the Scotch crofters, which has been the subject of special complaint, 
has reported a new scale of rents, averaging 32 per cent. lower 
than the rents heretofore exacted. This report naturally stimulates 
an agitation in favor of a commission to enforce a compulsory 
reduction of rents in England. 





The exports of cotton from the United States during the three 
months ending November 30, 1886, being the first three months of 
the current cotton year were 706,257,729 pounds, officially valued at 
the custom houses at $66,821,096, as compared with an export during 
the corresponding months in 1885 of 686.545,928 pounds, valued at 
$69,532,663. The larger quantity exported in 1886 was valued at 
less money than the smaller quantity exported in 1885. 

On the 24th of December, 1886, the price per pound of Middling 
Upland cotton was +; of a penny lower in Liverpcol than on the 
24th of December, 1885, and one cent lower in New York. 





The fatlures in the United States during the year 1886, numbered 
9,834, the aggregate liability involved being 114 million dollars, as 
compared with 10,637 failures, involving 124 million dollars of lia- 
bilities, during the year 1885. Comparing the two years, there was 
therefore a considerable improvement in 1886. But the last quarter 
of 1886 shows 2,746 failures, with aggregate liabilities of 37 million 
dollars, as compared with 2,560 failures, with aggregate liabilities 
of 25 million dollars, during the last quarter of 1885. This last 
comparison is an unfavorable one, and many trade journals regard 
it as made still more unfavorable by the total unexpectedness of 
many of the failures in the last quarter of 1886, which tends to 
excite the fear that there may still remain a good deal of unsus- 
pected mercantile and financial rottenness. But it may be that the 
increased number of failures near the end of 1885, is sufficiently 
explained by the spasms of severe monetary stringency which 
marked the close of last year. 


The reduction of the net public debt during the month of De- 
cember was $9,358.20, which makes the total reduction during the 
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first halt of the current fiscal year about forty-seven million dollars. 
This is a good deal short of the $120,000,000 of annual surplus, 
which is in many quarters imagined to exist, but it is undoubtedly 
a large surplus. It would, however, very little exceed what is im- 
peratively required by the pledges of the sinking fund, if the reve- 
nue was not swollen by enormous importations. The custom 
house collections were greater by $12,000,000 during the last half 
of 1886 than during the last half of 1885. With the reduced 
money valuations of our exports, it would seem to be impossible 
that the present abnormal tariff revenue can hold up much longer. 





The average price of Government bonds during last December, was 
128.17 for the 4s and 110.37 for the 4%s, taking as the basis of 
calculation the daily sales at the New York Stock Exchange. The 
purchasers paid in addition the amount of the accrued interest. 
On these prices, according to the calculations of Mr. Elliott, the 
Government Actuary, investors received on the money paid an 
annual return of 2.30 per cent. on the 4s, and of 2.01 per cent. 
on the 4%s. The semi-panic and high rates for money in Wall 
street during a part of December, do not seem to have in any degree 
lowered the price of either Government bonds, or of other perma- 
nent securities generally regarded as sound. 





That part of the debt of Maine, in respect to which the con- 
stitution had provided a sinking fund, will be fully paid off by the 
Ist of January, 1889, at which time the other indebtedness will be 
$2,800,000, which the Governor recommends to be funded on 30 
years, ‘with a sinking fund sufficient to provide for its payment at 
the end of that time. He assumes, and without doubt correctly, 
that the State can borrow money on 30 years at a rate of interest 
at least as low as 3 per cent. per annum. No State enjoys, or 
deserves a higher credit, but it will be extraordinary if it shall 
extend over a generation, a debt which it could pay in ten years 
with entire ease. If it does so, it runs the risk that the value, or 
purchasing power of money may increase hereafter, as it certainly 
has been increasing during recent years. It will also fail to secure 
as early as it might without any sensible sacrifice, the advantage 
of freedom from debt, which would tend to invite an influx of people 
and capital which its natural resources are so well calculated to 
attract. There are classes of persons who desire that sound 
State bonds, such as those of Maine, should exist in the greatest 
possible abundance and on the longest possible time, but the interests 
of tax-payers certainly do not lie in that direction. 

The proposed method of a sinking tund is in itself clumsy and 
Otherwise objectionable, even if it shall accord with the opinion of 
the State that its small remaining debt shall be spread over a 
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period of time which is very long, and during which very unex- 
pected and disastrous events may occur. The simpler and wiser 
method would be to make it payable in annual instalments, like 


the loan of $10,000,000 made a few years ago by the city of Phila- 
delphia, reimbursable in 25 annual payments of $400,000 each. 






The Sacramento Record-Union of January 1, gives an interesting 
account of the beet sugar industry in California. It seems to have 
been undertaken fifteen or twenty years ago, the first attempts prov- 
ing financial failures, from lack of experience and imperfect machinery, 
as is not unusual in the commencement of new enterprises. But for 
eight successive years, a beet sugar factory in Alameda county has 
been profitably worked, and its buildings and machinery have been 
steadily enlarged until they now have a capacity of handling daily 
from 80 to 100 tons of beets. The success has been such that rep- 
resentatives of the company visited Europe for the purpose of 
studying the sugar beet establishments there, and it has now been 
determined to enlarge the works to a capacity of handling 300 tons 
of beets daily, and to adopt such improvements in processes and 
methods as, in the opinion of the proprietary, will enable them to 
deliver daily in San Francisco, thirty tons of refined sugar at a cost 
inside of three and one-half cents per pound. A production of fifteen 
tons of beets is considered a low average in California. The Record- 
Union claims for that State great climatic advantages over Europe, 
of which the chief seems to be, that beets can be harvested fresh 
from the field during a period of four months after they arrive at 
maturity, whereas in Europe, they must be stored in silos within a 
few weeks after they become ripe. In California, as everywhere else, 
beets rotate advantageously with other crops, and the refuse of the 
beets after the sugar is extracted is a valuable addition to the list 
of foods for animals. 





The net import of gold into this country during the year 1886 was 
a trifle short of half a million dollars. The inflow during the last 
half of the year was only a little more than the outflow during the 
first half. The domestic production of that metal during the year 
was $29,000,000, so that the total addition to our gold money, after 
deducting consumption in the arts, may be stated in round numbers 
at twenty million dollars. The coinage of silver dollars during the 
year may be stated at thirty millions, thus making a total addition 
of $50,000,000 to our metallic money. This is twice the amount of 
the diminution of bank notes outstanding, but is less than that dim- 
inution and the increased lock up of lawful money for the redemp- 
tion of bank notes. 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BANKS AND THEIR 
DEPOSITORS.* 


Turning now to cases involving the principles of set-off, a de- 
positor may apply his deposit on whatever account he may have 
at a bank. “The general rule is,” said Bayley, J., (Szmson v 
Ingham, 2 Barn. & Cr., p. 72,) that the party who pays money 
has a right to apply that payment as he thinks fit. If there are 
several debts due from him, he has a right to say to which of 
those debts the payment shall be applied. If he does not make 
a specific application at the time of payment, then the right of 
application generally devolves on the party who receives the 
money. But it is equally certain that a particular mode of dealing, 
and more especially any stipulation between the parties may entirely 
vary the case,’ (Denman, C. J., in Hennzker v. Wigg, 4 Adolph 
& Ellis, 793,) for example, the giving of a bond to a bank to 
secure future payment, and which is intended as a continuing 
security. 

Debts cannot be set-off unless they are between the same parties 
and are in the same right. In the following case is a recent ap- 
plication of this principle: A debtor bank on a note gave the 
holder a check on another bank. The bank on which it was 
drawn having failed before its payment, the holder sued the debtor 
bank on the note. It claimed that a sum which was due from 
the holder to the failed bank ought to be set-off against the note, 
but the court thought otherwise. “It is difficult to see,” said Mur- 
cur, Ch. J, “on what principle the application of this sum can thus 
be enforced. The general rule is that a set-off is not allowable 
unless the debts be due between the same parties and in the same 
right.” (Canonsburg Iron Co. v. Union National Bank, Pa, and 
Union National Bank v. Canonsburg Iron Co. Pa., citing Potter v. 
Burd, 4 Watts., 15; MWzlliken & Co. v. Gardner, 37 Pa., 456; Scott v. 
Fritz, 51 Ib., 418.) 

In another case a bank lent a person money, taking his note 
and a government bond as collateral security. After the note was 
payable, but before it was paid, the bond was stolen. The debtor 
sought to recoup in an action against him by the bank, in other 
words, sought to have his claim against the bank set-off against 
the note. The Court, however, held that even if the bank had 
been negligent and was responsible for the bond, no notice could 
be taken of the claim in that suit. (W7znthrop Bank v. Jackson 
67 Maine, 570.) 

* Copyright, 1886, hy Homans Publishing Company 
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For the same reason, the lack of mutuality, if a depositor be trans- 
ferred from an estate to the credit of the executors, the bank cannot 
afterward set-off a debt due from the estate against the deposit. 
(Tobey v. Manufacturers’ National Bank, 9 R. I., 236.)* 

In Pedder v. Preston (9 Jurist, 496) it appeared that the corpora-: 
tion of Preston kept an account at the piaintiff’s banking house, 
and afterwards undertaking an additional function a second account 
was opened. Subsequently the banking house stopped payment, 
owing the corporation on one account and the creditors of it on 
the other. The question was, could the assignee of the banking 
house recover the amount due from the corporation, or could it 
off-set the amount due to it from the banking house in extin- 
guishing the debt? The Court held that the set-off might be made, 
for though the accounts were separate, the defendants were creditors 
in the first account and debtors in the second in the same right. 

When a bank is insolvent debtors will be permitted to set-off its 

debts due to them while doing business, against the debts due from 
them. (Clark v. Hawkins, 5 R. I., 219; McLaren v. Pennington, 1 
Paige, 112; Mller v. Franklin Bank, 1 Paige, 444; Middle District 
Bank, 1 Paige, 585; Paterson Gas Light Co., 3 Zabr., (N. J., 
283.) Likewise a depositor in a National bank which 
has failed may set-off the amount of his deposit against his 
note held by the bank. (Platt v. Bentley, 11 Am. L. R., 171.) And 
in Tennessee a certificate of deposit of a savings bank, assigned 
by the holder to the debtor of a bank after its suspension, but be- 
fore the filing of a bill for closing its affairs, will be set-off in 
an action against the debtor. (A/oseby v. Wlliamson, 5 Heiskell, 
278.) ; 
Whenever an assignee seeks to recover the value of a note due 
after the assignment, the maker may set-off a debt due to him 
by the assignor at the time the assignment was made. (/ordon v. 
Sharlock, 84 Pa., 366; see Greene v. Security Bank, 6 W.N. Cases, 399.) 
And whenever the action be against the indorser of a note which 
fell due after the bank’s insolvency, he may set-off a deposit stand- 
ing to his credit. (Arnold v. Nezss, 36 Legal Intell., 437.) 

But a bank cannot set-off unmatured paper of an insolvent depos- 
itor against the balance due him on his deposits. (Phil. Common 
Pleas, Jones v. Bank, 10 Weekly N. Cas., 112.) On the other hand, 
when a bank fails, a debtor cannot set-off a claim subsequently 
assigned to him. (Venango Bank v. Taylor, 56 Pa., 14. 

A bank cannot set-off notes left with it for discount and refused, 
in an action brought afterward by the assignee of the depositor to 


* A.’s money was wrongfully paid by a bank to B. and A., sued the bank to recover it. 
B. on several occasions had paid money for A. The applying of B.’s payments, which 
was done by the jury, did not have the effect of ratifying the unauthorized act of B. in 
drawing A.’s money from the bank. (Heiderich v. Heiderich, 18 Brad., 142.) 
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recover a balance due before his insolvency. Said (Stetson v. Exchange 
Bank, 7 Gray, 425) Chief Justice Shaw: “In one of the latest cases on 
this subject (Demmon v. Boviston. Bank, 5 Cash., 194) it was held 
that where the bank were creditors of the insolvent as holders of a 
discounted note, and debtors to the same insolvent as a depositor at 
the bank, there were mutual credits. But the distinction was there 
expressly taken between such a pecuniary credit, and the mere de- 
posit of specific articles, without any lien or pledge, by contract, 
usage of trade or otherwise. The case of Rose v. Hart (8 Taunt., 
499) is there referred to, where this distinction is fully considered. 
It was there held that to constitute such a credit it must be prop- 
erty consigned, deposited or intrusted to be converted into money 
so that the liability to account for it would ultimately become a 
debt.” 

An exception exists with respect to Savings banks and mutual 
insurance companies. Whenever the depositor in an insolvent in- 
stitution of this nature is also a debtor for money borrowed he is 
not entitled to set off the amount of his deposit against his indebt- 
edness. The reason for this rule is because the assets of 
the bank are its invested funds, the common contributions of all 
the depositors, in which they all have a common interest. All the 
profits of the business are divided among the depositors or accumu- 
lated in a surplus fund for their joint benefit and greater security. 
As each depositor is entitled to his proportionate share of the 
profits, so, in equity, each should bear his proportionate share of 
the losses. So long as the bank is solvent no injury can arise 
from permitting a depositor to offset his deposit against his debt due 
to the bank, as no preference would be given in such case to one 
depositor over another. But in case of insolvency to allow the set- 
off to be made would give an unjust preference to debtor deposi- 
tors over all the others.” (Green, J., in Honnon v. Williams, 34 N. 
Jersey, Eq. 255; Stockton v. Mechanics and Laborers’ Savings Bank, 
5 Stew., Eq. 163; Osborne v. Byrne, 43 Conn., 155, see also Lawrence 
v. Nelson, 21 N. Y., 158; Hellzer v. Allegheny Mut. Ins. Co., 3 Pa. St., 
470; New Amsterdam Savings Bank v. Tartter, 54 How. Pr., 385; S. 
C.,4 Abb. N. C., 215.*) 

In an action bya savings bank against two persons on a joint and 
several promissory note they cannot under, the statutes of Mass- 
achusetts, set-off the amounts severally due them from the bank. 
(Barnstable Savings Bank v. Snowe, 128 Mass., 512.) 

If the directors of an insolvent bank make an assessment on un- 
paid stock subscriptions, for the purpose of meeting its liabilities, a 


*In this case it was held that if a depositor was indebted to a savings bank on bond 
and mortgage he should be credited on his bond for the amount of his deposit in the event 
of the failure of the bank. This, however, is not the decision of the highest court, and is 
contrary to nearly all of the authorities. 
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stockholder cannot set-off the amount of his deposit against the as- 
sessment ; the capital stock is a trust fund for the benefit of all the 
creditors. (Macungie Sav. Bank v. Bostian, Sup, Ct., 10 W. N. C., 71.) 

Banks which collect checks for each other cannot set-off 
against the proceeds of a _ note collected, the amount of a 
check previously collected, but repaid because it was a forgery. 
(Hall v. Tioga National Bank, N. Y. Supreme Ct., 21 N. Y. Weekly 
Dig., 416.) 

A bank cannot set off a debt that it may have against the holder 
of a check when presenting it for payment (Brown v. Leckie, 43 
Ill., 497). In the case of Cromwell v. Wing (1 Hall., N. Y., 56), it was 
held that a check on a banker, given in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness, is not presumed to be received as absolute payment, even if 
the drawer have funds in the bank, but as the means to procure 
the money. The holder, in such a case, becomes the agent of the 
drawer. . . When it is remembered that almost all of the vast 
sums of money employed in carrying on the commerce of the world 
is paid out by means of checks, which are not received as payment 
by the creditor or vendor, but simply as the means, and the usual 
means, of obtaining his money, it is but reasonable to regard the 
holder of the check as an agent of the drawer.” (Chief Justice 
Walker in Brown v. Leckie, supra). 

In August, 1857, the Hollister Bank of Buffalo discounted a draft 
payable at sight drawn by Monteath on Grant and others of New 
York, and credited the drawer with the amount. Shortly afterward 
the bank failed and Monteath notified the drawers, and advised 
them not to accept the draft. It was therefore protested, and 
Monteath, in September, assigned to Howes and Suydam the 
amount credited to him by the bank on account of the draft. 
The Corn Exchange Bank then held the draft for a balance due 
from the Hollister Bank, receiver of the latter bank having dis- 
charged this claim before beginning his action against Howes and 
Suydam, it was held that he could recover the amount which had 
been credited to Monteath by the bank on account of the draft. 
“This gave the bank,” said the Court, “the right to balance the 
credit by charging Monteath with the draft on his account. The 
defendants, as assignees of Monteath, had no greater right than his 
assignor. Monteath, upon the discount of the draft by the bank, 
had a right at once to the proceeds, but not having drawn the 
money from the bank prior to the protest of the draft for non-pay- 
ment, the bank could at once return the draft to him, and cancel 
the credit, or avail itself of the draft as a set-off against the demand 
of Monteath for the proceeds.” 

It was claimed by the defendants that the plaintiff was precluded 
from canceling the credit given to Monteath for the proceeds of the 
draft in this way, because at the time of the assignment of this 
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credit by Monteath to him the draft was in the possession of the 
Corn Exchange Bank, that bank having a lien upon it with other 
paper of the Hollister Bank, for whatever balance might be due 
from the latter to the former. “ While the Corn Exchange Bank so 
held the draft, the Hollister Bank or the plaintiff could not charge 
the same to the debit account of Monteath, and thus cancel the 
credit given for the proceeds, or use it as a set-off in an action 
brought by Monteath for the money. To enable the Hollister Bank 
or the plaintiff to do either, the title to the draft must be absolute, 
and the holder able to discharge Monteath from all liability as 
drawer. This could not be done while the Corn Exchange Bank had 
a lien upon the draft for a general balance against the Hollister 
Bank. When the lien of the Corn Exchange Bank was satisfied by 
the plaintiff, be acquired the same title to the draft he would have 
had, had no such lien ever existed with the same right to use it 
against Monteath. The defendants gave no notice of the transfer of 
the credit for the proceeds of the bill by Monteath to them, and 
upon well settled principles, the claim of the defendants for that 
credit, whether they sought to enforce it by action or by way of set-off, 
was subject to any defenses that existed against Monteath at the time 
the bank or plaintiff had notice of the transfer.” (Robinson v. 
Howes, 6 Smith, N. Y., 84).* 

I. and A. agreed to speculate, and to put into the hands of F., one 
hundred and fifty dollars apiece for that purpose. I. drew his check 
on a bank in payment of a draft for his portion which he ordered the 
bank to send to F. By mistake the draft was sent to the wrong person, 
was returned and cancelled. Afterward, A. ordered the bank to send 
a draft for the same amount to Chicago, but I. was opposed to this 
and demanded his money of A., who gave him fifty dollars. He then 
demanded his money of the bank and denied A.’s authority to order 
the Chicago draft. Having sued the bank for the amount, it was 
held that A.’s payment should be deducted, and that I., therefore, 
could recover only the balance, namely, $100. (//genfritz v. Pettis 
County Bank, 21 Mo. App., 558.) 

Equity will permit and enforce a set-off of a debt not yet due 
against a depositor’s account. Ford’s Administrator v. Thornton, 3 
Leigh, 695), is one of the best known cases on this point. A per- 
son named Gregory, who was indebted to a bank by a note payable 

* A bank official who had been dismissed and who retained of its funds $1,500 
as his salary and who was afterward sued on his bond, was permitted to set-off so much as 


was due him for his service at the time the action was brought. (Union Bank v. Heyward, 
15 S. Car., 296.) 

A note payable on demand may be set-off against a deposit without making a demand 
therefor. (Ketchum v. Stevens, 6 Duer., 463.) 

The public administrator of the city of New York can off-set against a debt due from 
him to a bank deposit whether made in his own name, or as public administrator, and also 
notes issued by it that he may have. (Miller v. Receiver of Franklin Bank, 1 Paige, 


444.) 
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in sixty days died before its maturity, having a deposit in the bank 
larger than the amount of the note. His estate was insolvent. It 
was held that the bank had a right to deduct the whole amonnt 
of the note from the sum on deposit, even though there were 
claims against the estate of superior dignity to the debt due the 
bank. (Knecht v. U. S. Savings Institution, 2 Mo., Ap. 563; /ordan 
v. V. Shoe and Leather Bank, 74 N. Y., p. 473). Tucker, President in 
the above case, said: “according to my view of the case, no part of 
Gregory’s deposit in bank, constituted, upon his death, general as- 
sets of the estate, except the excess above what was sufficient to 
liquidate the note of Gregory due to the bank. The bank, in fact, 
was only a debtor for the difference. (Bull. N. P., 179.) Had Greg- 
ory, in his life time, sued the bank for deposit, though it could 
not set-off at law, because his note was not yet due, yet upon 
showing in a court of equity, that Gregory and his indorsers were 
insolvent, there could be no question of its right there, to stop the 
amount in its own hands. Equitable set-offs or discounts existed 
prior to and independent of the statute. (x parte Stephens, 11 Ves. 
24; ex parte Blagden, 19 Ves., 466; ex parte Flint, 1 Swans., 30.) 
* * Although the bank could not, at law,* set-off a debt payable 
in futuro against a due zz presentz, yet it will scarcely be denied 
that upon proof of danger of insolvency, equity would stop the 
payment ; for, in equity, it matters not that the debt due to the 
defendant, which he seeks to set-off, is payable zz futuro... If, 
then, in ordinary cases, where there are mutual debts between two 
persons, a discount would be allowed, upon its appearing that there 
was risk of insolvency, although one of the debts may be so/ven- 
dum in futuro, the bank might, in Gregory’s lifetime, and to the 
moment of his death, have insisted on retaining his deposit if there 
was danger of loss. The only doubt that could arise about this is 
that the deposit of a dealer is, by the usage and custom of the 
bank, held always subject to his check, notwithstanding he is debtor 
on an accommodation note. But this usage or custom of dealing 
cannot be more obligatory on the bank than an express promise to 
pay the amount of the deposits. And yet an express promise to 
pay does not exclude the creditor from the right of stoppage or 
retainer. This has been often decided.” 

Formerly when banking institutions issued notes questions arose on 
the failure of the issuer whether its notes, which were depreciated, 
could be set-off on its claims against its debtors. In some 
States the notes which a debtor had at the time of its failure could 
be set-off against a claim due from him. (Seers v. Maynard, Bail. 
Eq. S. Carolina, 168.) In other States this could not be done. 


* An allowance by way of set-off must always be founded on an existing demand 7x 
presenti and not one that may be claimed #n /uturo. (Martin v. Keunzmuller, 37 N. Y., 
296, aff., 10 Bos., 16, the court citing many cases.) 
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(Eastern Bank v. Capron, 22 Conn., 643; Savings Bank v. Bates, 8 
Conn., 512; Deen v Phelps, 34 Barb., 224; Pryn v. Middle District 
Bank, 1 Paige, 584; Clark v. Hawkins, 5 R.1., 219.) In none of them, 
however, could a debtor buy the notes of a failed bank and set them 
off against his indebtedness. (Deen v. Phelps, supra.) 

The same principle was applied to a garnishee. He could not set-off 
against his indebtedness to a bank of circulation its notes acquired 
after the service of the process against him; but he could set-off the 
notes he had before the process was served. This principle was ap- 
plied in the Farmers’ Bank v. Gettinger, (4 W. Va. 305), President 
Brown saying: “ Upon the service of the attachment on the garnishee 
debtor, the debt became fixed, and the attachment creditor acquired 
a lien on the debt in the hands of the garnishee, which could not 
be discharged but by payment or satisfaction, if the attachment be 
sustained. It could not be affected by after acquired set-offs, but 
would be subject to the just and equitable set-offs which the gar- 
nishee might dona fide have at the time of the service of the attach- 
ment upon Fim. The bank notes of the Farmers’ Bank, which the 
garnishee held doza fide at the time of the service of the attachment 
upon him, was a good set-off against the claim of the attaching 
creditor of the bank; but the notes of the bank or other set-offs 
acquired by the garnishee after service of the attachment upon him, 
and for the purpose of being so set-off, could not be so applied as 
against the attaching creditor.” (Seaman v. Bank, 4 W. Va. 339; 
Brower v. Harbeck, 5 Selden, 589; McLaren v Pennington, 1 Paige, 
102; American Bank v. Wall, 56 Maine, ; Clark v. Hawkins, 5 R. 
I., 219.) 

A lien on bank stock exists only by charter, statutory law, or 
agreement. “It is clear that there is no lien at common law against 
stock for debts in favor of the corporation issuing the stock. .. It 
is obvious that a different rule would subvert the wholesome doctrine 
of the common law against secret liens. Where such a lien exists it 
is by statutory authority, either expressed in the act of incorporation 
or by by-laws made by authority of the act.” (Thompson, J,, in 
Steamship Dock Co. v. Heron, 2 P. F. Smith, p. 281.) Hence, the div- 
idend of an insolvent bank, belonging to a stockholder’s insolvent 
estate, cannot be retained to pay his indebtedness to the bank, be- 
cause neither by charter or statute has any lien been created. (Mer- 
chants’ Bank v. Shouse, 102 Pa., 188.) 

“Tt has been expressly decided in the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that since the National Bank Act of June 3, 1864, 
went into effect, neither by the act itself, nor by any by-law based 
upon any authorized provision in the articles of association, can a 
national bank create a lien upon the shares of its stockholders for 
their indebtedness to the bank. That such a lien is contrary to the 
whole policy of the act is manifested by the repeal of such a provision 
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in the Act of 1863.”’ (Virgin, J. in Hagar v. Union National Bank, 
63 Maine, 509; Bank v. Lanier, 11 Wall., 369; Bullard v. Bank, 18 
Wall., 589; Evansville National Bank v. Metropolitan National Bank, 
2 Bissell, 527; Bank v. Bank, Ky.; Rosenbach v. Salt Spring's Natzonal 
Bank, 53 Barb., 495; Delaware & Co. v. Oxford Iron Co., 38 N. Jer., 
Eq., 340.)* But a National bank can hold the cash divi- 
dend of a stockholder pledged for his debt. (Hagar v. Union Natton- 
al Bank, 63 Maine, 509.) 

Not even by agreement can a national bank stockholder pledge his 
stock to secure a bank on future indebtedness, for example, the bal- 
ance due on collections which a banker and a national bank may 
make for each other. (Conklin v. Second National Bank, 45 N. Y., 
655.) 

State banking institutions, however, may acquire a lien either by 
charter or statute to secure the indebtedness of stockholders. (Bur- 
ford v. Crandall, 2 Cranch Cir. Ct. 86.) Although a_ lien 
can be thus acquired through duly authorized articles of asso- 
Ciation or by-laws, (McDowell v. Bank, Harr., 27; Leggett v. Bank, 
24 N. Y., 283; Arnold v. Suffolk Bank, 27 Barb., 424,) a lien cannot be 
acquired through a simple delegation of authority to the directors to 
manage its affairs. If therefore, a board of directors invested with 
general authority should subject the stock of their bank to a lien, it 
would not hold against the purchaser of any shares for value and 
ignorant of the by-law. (Bank of Attica v. Manufacturer's Bank, 20 
N. Y., 501.) 

“To bind a stockholder his pledge must be expressed, otherwise,” 
said Judge Mills in Fitzhugh v. The Bank of Shepardsville, (3 Mon. 
Ky., p. 129,) “the holder of such evidence might delude and impose 
upon purchasers, and the bank stand as a tacit accomplice in 
that delusion, and then be permitted to take from an innocent pur- 
chaser the title thus acquired.” Nor will a pledge of stock for a 
particular debt give a bank a lien thereon for other debts due from 
the person for whom the stock is pledged. (Woolley v. Louzsville 
Banking Co., 81 Ky., 527.) Nor will a lien on stock for over-drafts 
on checks include notes or bills to which the pledger may be a 
party as maker or endorser at the time of selling and transferring his 
stock. (Reese v. Bank, 14 Md., 271.) No lien exists unless there be 
a debt; and if a stockholder divest himself of his stock by sale, gift, 
or pledge, which is known by the bank, it cannot claim a lien 
on later advances. (Bank v. McNeil, 10 Bush. Ky., 54; Weal v. /an- 
ney, 2 Cranch Cir. Ct.. 188.) And even though it should prescribe 


* Judge Blatchford, though, ruled in an early case under the National Bankrupt Law that a 
bank could maintain a lien on its shares of stock as against the assignee in bankruptcy of the 
stockholder to protect itself against loss; /n re Bigelow, 1 Bank Register, 202. United 
States District Judge McDonald ruled the same way; /x ve Dunkerson, 4 Bissell, 227; and 
so did Judge Clifford in 1871, in Knight v. Old National Bank, 3 Cliff, 429 


after the decision in Bank v. Lanier. This opinion contains a good review of the cases. 
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how its stock must be transferred to . ier atitle on the purchaser, 
yet an equitable title could be giveu without following the mode 
prescribed which the bank would be bound to respect trom the time 
of receiving notice of the transfer. (Conant v. Seneca County Bank, | 
1 Ohio St., 298, citing Bank v. Smalley, 2 Cowen, 777; Gilbert v. 
Manchester Iron Co., 11 Wend., 628; U. S. v. Cutts, Sumner C. C., 
139; Com. Bank v. Kortright, 22. Wend., 362; Quzner v. Marblehead 
Ins. Co., 10 Mass., 476; Sergeant v. Franklin Ins. Co., 8 Peck, 90; 
Union Bank v. Laird, 2 Wend., 390; Black v. Zacharte, 3 Howard, 
483.) Consequently, debts contracted by the assignor to the bank after 
receiving such a notice are not, as against the assignee, liens on the 
stock. (Conant v. Seneca County Bank, 1 Ohio St., 298.) 

If the debt be less than the value of the stock, the bank can hold 
the whole until the debt is paid; it is not obliged to appropriate a 
part and pay the rest. (Sewal/ v. Lancaster Bank, 17 Serg. & Rawle 
285.) It hardly need be mentioned that a bank may wave its lien 
and permit a stockholder to sell his stock when such permission is 
necessary. (National Bank v. Watsontown Bank, 105, VU. S., 217.) 

The rights of banks and of stockholders are largely determined 
by the charter or by-laws which relate to the holding, pledging and 
transfer of stock. The decisions, therefore, rendered in many cases 
have narrowed down to an inquiry into the nature of the power 
thus existing. Long ago it was determined that the Bank of 
Washington had a right under its charter to prevent a transfer 
on its books of a part of the bank stock of a debtor until the 
debt was paid, although the value of the stock greatly exceeded 
the amount of the debt. (Pierson v. Bank, 3 Cranch. Cir. Ct., 363.) 
But on the death of one of its stockholders, who was insolvent 
and indebted to the United States, the bank had no right to set 
off the dividends accruing on his stock after his death against 
notes on which he was indorser. The bank had no specific lien 
on the dividends of its stockholders in consequence of its right 
to prevent a transfer of the stock until his debt to the bank 
should be paid. (Brent v. Bank, 2 Cranch. Cir. Ct. 517.) 

The third section of the charter of a Mississippi Bank provided 
for a directory and a president, who were empowered to make 
“all needful rules and by-laws for the management of the business 
of said company, and the mode and manner of transferring its stock.” 
Having this authority the bank enacted a by-law that “the stock of 
the company shall be assignable only on the books of the company, 
and no transfer of stock shall be made by any stockholder who 
shall be indebted to the company; and certificates of stock shall 
contain upon them notice of this provision.” Certificates of stock 
were issued to C., which stated the number of shares he owned, 
their nominal value, and that they were “transferable at the office, 
in person or by attorney.” C. borrowed money from P., on these cer- 
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tificates as collateral security, and assigned them to her by the 
following endorsement: “For value received, I assign this certificate 
of stock to P., and authorize her, as my attorney, to demand and 
have transfer of the same made to her on the books of the 
company.” When P. presented the certificates to the bank and 
demanded their transfer, it refused to do this because C. was a 
debtor for more than the value of his stock, and under the by- 
law above quoted, it had a lien thereon for his indebtedness. At 
the time of the assignment to P. she had no actual notice of 
the lien claimed by the bank on C.’s stock. It was held that P. 
did not have constructive notice by the charter that there would 
be a by-law preventing a stockholder indebted to the bank from 
disposing of his stock, but only that there would be some regu- 
lation of the mode and manner of the transfer, and that she had 
the right to presume the regulation was announced in the certifi- 
cate in the words “transferable at the office in person or by at- 
torney,’ and was not bound to inquire further. As P., therefore, 
was an innocent purchaser for value, without notice actual or con- 
structive, of the bank’s lien, she held the stock. (Bank v. Pinson, 
58 Miss., 422.) ALBERT S. BOLLES. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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OUR COINAGE AND THE MINT. 


[CONTINUED FROM THE JANUARY NUMBER.] 


The subject of a uniformity of coinage with Great Britain, which 
at the present time is considered with so much favor as but part 
of a scheme looking toward an international coinage, the establish- 
ment of which is to be the panacea for many, if not most of the 
coinage difficulties which afflict the leading nations of the world 
with more or less severity as the years go by, was first talked of 
at about the beginning of the civil war. Since that time the sub- 
ject has grown in favor and influence both at home and abroad, 
so that it has come to be looked upon as one of the future cer- 
tainties of international legislation toward which we may look 
with satisfaction. 

In 1863 Congress authorized the two, three, and five cent pieces. 
By an Act of April 22, 1864, the weight of the cent was reduced 
to 48 grains, ninety-five per cent. copper and five per cent. tin or 
zinc. The two cent piece was to weigh 96 grains. These copper 
coins were first made legal tender at this time, the one cent 
pieces for ten cents and the two cent pieces for twenty cents. 

During the war period Congress had to affix severe penalties to 
the counterfeiting of the coinage, which applied particularly to the 
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small coins. This act, approved June 8, 1864, imposed a fine of 
$3,000 and five years’ imprisonment, one or both, for the issuing and 
passing of “any coin, card, token, or device whatsoever in metal 
or its compounds.” It is said that upwards of three hundred 
varieties of the one cent piece found their way into circulation 
during this period, making the above penalty a matter of necessity. 
These devices were of the same size as the cent, but contained no 
nickel, and their weight and value were inferior. 

In 1864 a law was enacted providing for the redemption of the 
five cent piece in sums not less than $100. In 1871 the manifest 
blunder in the law of 1864 was rectified, and thereafter a// copper 
and bronzed coins were subject to a similar redemption. 

The falling off in the coinage of the silver dollar during the 
early years of the war is made manifest by comparison. The 
coinage from 1859 to 1861 was $1,488,930 or an average of $744,- 
000 per year. In 1861 it was $559,930, and in 1862 $1,750. The 
coinage from 1869 to 1873 was $3,538,710, while the total coinage 
from 1792 to 1873 was $8,045,838. 

During the war period little was done to the coinage, the only 
legislation upon the subject being directed toward the token coins. 

By an Act of 1865 the nickel three cent piece was again 
authorized to be composed of copper and nickel, and to weigh 30 
grains. It was made a legal tender for sixty cents. By the same 
act the one and two cent pieces became a_ legal tender 
for only four cents. By the Act of May, 1866, the copper-nickel 
five cent piece was authorized to weigh 77;;% grains and to be 
a legal tender in sums of one dollar and under. The legend “In 
God We Trust,” now inscribed on all our coins, was first authorized 
by the act of March 3, 1865, and has been since used. 

Since the war there has been but little money coined at the 
South; as has been already stated, the branch mints at Charlotte 
and Dahlonega were found to be unprofitable, and were closed in 
1861. 

From 1849 when the first gold dollar was coined at Philadel- 
phia, to 1867 when its coinage was suspended, there were issued 
at Philadelphia alone $17,709,442 pieces. It is estimated that the 
total coinage of the one dollar piece probably reached $30,000,000; 
and yet, in actual use, it has been one of the most inconvenient 
and unnecessary coins ever produced. 

In 1867 was held the first international conference looking 
toward a unification of the world’s coinage. The matter had re- 
ceived greater or less attention and thought on the part of lead- 
ing financiers of the foremost nations of the world, and it was 
believed by many that a conference of representative men might 
lead to definite action. 

The meeting was held at Paris, and the following countries 
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were represented: Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Belgium, Denmark, Spain, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Italy, Holland, Portugal, Prussia, 
Russia, Sweden and Norway, Switzerland, Turkey, Wurtemburg, and 
the United States. The practical results of the conference were few, 
beyond the statement of a few general features which were agreed 
to. It was concluded that in the event of the establishment of 
a universal coinage, its main characteristics should be (1) the adoption 
of the single standard of gold, (2) coins of equal weight and diam- 
eter, (3) coins of equal fineness, or ,® fine, (4) the weight of the present 
five franc gold piece, 1,612.90 milligrams to be the unit with multiples. 
The weight of our gold dollar is 1,671.50 milligrams; its excess over 
the five franc piece being 58.60 milligrams or 3% cents. In other 
words our dollar would have to be reduced to 96% cents to con- 
form to the above standard and other coins in the same proportion. 
The English sovereign would have to be debased the equivalent of 
four cents. We have in the foregoing articles of agreement 
adopted by the Paris conference the foundation of at least a pos- 
sible adjustment of the international coinage question. When the 
times will be riper for definite action in the premises is, to say 
the least, an open question. 

Senator Sherman, of Ohio, having in view the ultimate unifica- 
tion of the world’s coinage, introduced a bill January 6, 1868, pro- 
viding for a five dollar gold piece which should agree with the 
French piece of the value of twenty-five francs, and other de- 
nominations in proportion. It also provided for silver coins 
to conform to the French standard, fixed the weight of 
the half-dollar piece at 172 grains, and authorized the silver dollar. 
It also provided for the discontinuance of the coinage of the 
three and five cent pieces. It is hardly necessary to add that the 
bill was not well received. It was a step in advance of the 
times. 

The mint at Carson City, Nevada, was established in 1869 to facil- 
itate the coinage of bullion then procured in great quantities 
from the mines of Nevada, and the Comstock lode in particular. 
The amount of coin issued from this branch since its establish- 
ment has justified the assumption that it was greatly needed. 

In 1870, Mr. Knox, then Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, at 
the request of the Secretary of the Treasury, submitted a_ report 
to the House embodying numerous suggestions looking toward 
a revision of the mint laws. These recommendations were made 
after a most careful and exhaustive study of the subject by one, 
the soundness of whose views and the clearness of whose utter- 
ances on this and kindred subjects has never been questioned, 
and yet there is no single piece of financial legislation that has 
been the real or apparent cause of so much dispute as to its 
practical results as has the coinage law of 1873. The results of 
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that act have been so completely misunderstood and misstated 
and the methods by which it was finally carried through both 
Houses of Congress have been so often both criticised and ap- 
proved, that it would seem to be a difficult matter to determine 
from the utterances of others how the matter really stands. 

It seems to be a matter of little doubt, however, that the usual 
time and customary publicity were given to the passage of 
the mint law of 1873, although the opponents of the law as passed, 
seem to delight in affirming the contrary. The history of the act 
from its inception reveals nothing to warrant any such assumption. 

As to the practical results of the act no misapprehension need 
have been necessary if its interpretation by the author of the act, 
John J. Knox, as given in his report to the chairman of the finance 
committee of the Senate, be taken as authority. It is clear, ex- 
plicit and elaborate in its detail. 

As to the status of the gold and silver dollar under the then 
proposed act he says: “The coinage of the silver dollar piece, 
the history of which is here given, is discontinued in the pro- 
posed bill. It is by law the dollar unit, and assuming the value 
of gold to be fifteen and one-half times that of silver, being about 
the mean ratio for the past six years, is worth in gold a premium 
of about three per cent. (its value being $103.12) and intrinsically 
more than seven per cent. premium in our silver coins, its value 
thus being $1.07;43,, The present law consequently authorizes both 
a gold dollar unit and a silver dollar unit, differing from each 
other in intrinsic value. The present gold dollar piece is made 
the dollar unit in the proposed bill, and the silver dollar piece is 
discontinued. If, however, such a coin is authorized, it should be 
issued only as a commercial dollar, not as a standard unit of account, 
and of the exact value of the Mexican dollar, which is the favorite 
for circulation in China and Japan and other Oriental countries.” In 
as plain terms as the English language can afford, Mr. Knox has briefly 
stated what the intent and meaning of the act framed in 1870, and 
which became statute law three years later, really was. And this 
discarding of the silver dollar was more apparent than real, as Mr. 
Knox himself has testified. Commenting at a later date upon cer- 
tain criticisms of the Act of 1873, he said truthfully: “The Coinage 
Act of 1873 and the Revised Statutes of 1874 simply register in the 
form of statute what had been really the unwritten law of the land 
for nearly forty years.” Nominally, we had a silver doliar during the 
period named, but the over-valuation of the metal contained in it by 
the law of 1834 had driven it from circulation. It is estimated that 
there could not have been more than $50,000 of the old silver dollar 
pieces in circulation at the time of the passage of the Act of Feb. 
12, 1873. 

The total coinage of the dollar piece from 1792 to 1873 was only 
$8,045,838, or a little over $100,000 per year, while the coinage of 
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fractional silver for the same period amounted to $1 37,106,046, 
Fractional silver being of light weight was kept in circulation after 
the over-valued dollar piece had fled the country or had found a 
secure hiding place. It is not understood that the law of 1873 de- 
monetized the old silver dollar, nor even the fractional silver of full 
weight coined prior to 1853; its practical effect was simply to an- 
nul the law by which that coinage could be continued when circum- 
stances favored. However, the Revised Statutes of the United States 
of 1874, by some means, were so framed as to provide that: “The 
silver coins of the United States shall be a legal tender at their 
nominal value for any amount not exceeding five dollars in any one 
payment.” Thus statute law is made to dothat for which there was 
no provision in the original act. The practical working of the stat- 
ute, however, did not circumscribe the circulation of silver; since it 
affected only such coins as were issued prior to 1873 of which there 
were hardly any in use, while the act itself provides: (§$ 47) “said 
coins’ (mentioned in the act) “shall be a legal tender for any amount 
not exceeding five dollars in any payment ;” also (§ 17) that no coins 
should “ ¢hereafter be issued from the mint” other than those pre- 
scribed in the act. 

Another provision of the Act of 1873, although in part experi- 
mental, was productive of good results. It was the reduction of the 
coinage charge from one-half to one-fifth of one per cent. It was 
thought that this provision would result in a larger coinage of the 
precious metals and thus facilitate their use from hand to hand. The 
results were so favorable that in a short time the director of the mint 
was led to recommend the free coinage of gold. 

Up to 1873 there was no provision in law as to the amount of 
abrasion below which coins could be no longer legal tender. At this 
time the advisability of doing something to maintain the coinage at 
a given standard was strongly advised. 

As has already been indicated the report to Congress while it advo- 
cated the suspension of the coinage of the standard silver dollar, recom- 
mended the issue of a “commercial” dollar, to be used in trade at 
the East. The piece in common use at the time was the Mexican 
dollar, which had become badly worn and was therefore of light 
weight and hence unsatisfactory. The Act of 1873 among its provis- 
ions authorized the trade dollar. It was much superior to the Mexi- 
can dollar in every way. Its weight was 420 grains goo fine, while — 
that of the average Mexican dollar in circulation was 417.88 grains 
902.77 fine. A distinctive design was given to this dollar; the words 
“trade dollar” and the weight “420 grains” were stamped on its re- 
verse. The design in issuing this over-weight coin, as has been said, 
was to facilitate trade with China and the east. And it proved very 
acceptable to, and was at once recognized by the Eastern Govern- 
ments. However, its circulation in this country could not be pre- 
vented, although its legal tender qualities were limited the same 
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as all other coins. That the trade dollar might be restricted in 
its circulation to the part of the world for which it was _particu- 
larly intended, in July, 1876, Congress resolved “that the trade 
dollar shall not hereafter be a legal tender, and the Secretary of 
the Treasury is hereby authorized to limit from time to time 
the coinage thereof to such an amount as he may deem suffi- 
cient to meet the export demand for the same.” So com- 
pletely has our Government ignored the trade dollar for home use, 
that not until recently would Congress permit the redemption of 
the coin at our mints. The coinage of the trade dollar paid the 
Government a seignorage of 1% per cent., which was equal to cost 
of coinage. 

Another important provision of the Act of 1873 was the estab- 
lishment of the Mint Bureau in the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington. This was found to be necessary that a more immediate 
and thorough supervision of the mints of the country by a re- 
sponsible head might be maintained. Irregularities had occurred at 
various times and places, of such magnitude and importance, as to 
seem to warrant increased vigilance. The first director of the Mint 
Bureau, appointed April 1, 1873, was Dr. H. R. Linderman. He held 
the office for a number of years, and the extent and value of his 
services to the country cannot be estimated. 

In June 1873 the Director of the Mint Bureau, finding that the 
dollar gold pieces were becoming very troublesome, advised their 
recoinage into larger denominations. Accordingly $20,000,000 were 
sent to the melting pot, they being taken from the vaults of the 
Sub-Treasury at New York. WILLIAM WOODWARD. 


[TO BE CONTINUED ] 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Elsewhere in this work is given an historical sketch of the New 
York coffee houses during the latter part of the eighteenth century. 
Mention is made therein of such an institution known as the Ton- 
tine coffee house. This public resort was the common meeting 
place of the little party who formed, in 1792, what is now known 
as the New York Stock Exchange, and is the chief market of its 
kind in America. The early organization was composed of twenty- 
four persons, and their first meeting, according to history, was under 
a buttonwood tree standing at or about where No. 60 Wall street 
is to-day. The Tontine coffee house which stood at the corner of 
Wall and Water streets, was the focal centre of mercantile and 
financial gathering, and in its homely apartments these twenty-four 
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speculators of the olden time chaffed, told stories, talked business, 
and supped the common beverage. 

The history of the association has been very happily drawn in 
an entertaining paper from the pen of Mr. R. Wheatley,* to which 
we are indebted with thanks for much information given in this 
work. ‘ 

The commercial revival following the war of 1812-15, made better 
organization an urgent need. The character and importance of cur- 
rent transactions called for a precise and binding system. In 1817, 
the New York Stock and Exchange Board was constituted, after 
the model of that in Philadelphia, and its meetings were held, 
after 1820, in the office of Samuel J. Beebe, at 47 Wall street, next 
in a room in the rear of Leonard Bleecker’s, and subsequently in 
the domicile of.the old Courter and Enquirer. In May, 1817, it 
removed to an upper room in the Merchants’ Exchange, on Wall 
and William streets. Thence it was ousted by the great fire of 
1835, and for some years afterwards held its sessions in a hall in 
Jauncey court. In 1842 it returned to a hall in the new Merchants’ 
Exchange, now the Custom house, The Board was then a close 
corporation, but an eminently honorable one, and decidedly averse 
to any publication of its doings. The Open Board of brokers 
gotten up in the rotunda, in or about 1837, tried to force them- 
selves into the association, and, failing in that, cut away the beams 
and dug out the bricks of the regular Board Room in order to 
insert their heads and learn what was being done. In 1853 the 
Board removed its rooms to the top floor of the Corn Exchange 
Bank at the corner of Beaver street, and from thence into Dan 
Lord’s, on Beaver above William, near Exchange place, where it was 
located during the panic of 1857 and also at the outbreak of the 
great rebellion. 

In 1863, a second Open Board of Brokers, the first being defunct, 
was established in a dismal William Street basement denominated 
the “Coal Hole.” This soon had several hundred members, and 
did an immense business. Thence it passed into a fine hall on 
Broad street, within one door of the Stock Exchange, which had 
fixed its quarters in the edifice now occupied, and which was built 
for its use in 1865, and by 1869, had acquired fully one-half the 
speculative business done on “the street.” Warfare between the 
old and the new was annoying to both. Negotiation followed and 
ended in consolidation. The government of the old board was 
absorbed at the same time. Since then all have enjoyed equal rights 
and privileges in the same structure. 

The members of the New York Stock Exchange are suz gener?s. 
In number they are eleven hundred. This limit was reached in 
November, 1879. They constitute an association, not a legalized 


* Written for Harper’s Magazine. 
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corporation. In 1871 a perfect charter was drawn up by business 
men for the incorporation of the Stock Exchange. Tweed was 
then in the zenith of his legislative power. Thinking that the 
application presented opportunity for making money, he caused false 
names to be inserted in place of true, had it passed by the New 
York Legislature and signed by the Governor. A hundred thousand 
dollars, or thereabouts, was asked for this superserviceable meddling, 
but both demand and charter were rejected by the indignant mem- 
bers. 

The twenty-four brokers who signed an agreement not to buy or 
sell stocks for less than one-fourth of one per cent. and to prefer 
each other in negotiations, increased in number slowly. Only twenty- 
five adopted the constitution of 1817. Among the thirty-nine who 
had signed it in revised form in 1821, were Nathaniel Prime, Leon- 
ard Bleecker, and other experienced bankers of the highest reputa- 
tion. Exquisitely sensitive in matters of honor, scrupulous in regard 
for right, dignified and urbane in manners, they were worthy of the 
utmost confidence and regard. J. L. Joseph, whose firm was agent 
of the Rothschilds, joined them in 1824, and the celebrated Jacob 
Little in 1825. Large accessions were received during the civil war, 
at the consolidation of the boards in 1869, and again in 1879, when 
the present maximum was attained. 

The form of government under which the Stock Exchange acted 
for many years was that of a pure democracy. Consolidation with 
the “ Government department,” on May 1, 1869, and with the “Open 
Board of Stock Brokers” on the 8th of the same month, brought 
with it the adoption of a republican constitution, by which the 
government is vested in a committee of forty—divided into four 
classes of which one goes out of power every year and is its Presi- 
dent and Treasurer. These constitute the governing committee, and, 
with the Vice-President and Secretary. are the officers of the Exchange. 
The President, Secretary, Treasurer, Chairman, and Vice-Chairman are 
elected annually by ballot of all the members present and voting on 
the second Monday in May. The Governing Committee chooses the 
Vice-President, and also appoints the Roll Keeper. Vacancies are 
filled by election, either of the whole body or of the Governing Com- 
mittee. Administrative and judicial powers are intrusted to the 
latter, whose decision in all cases is final 

The President sees to the enforcement of the rules ond vumalesions, 
cares for the general interest of the Exchange, presides over it when 
he chooses, and is a member and the presiding officer of the Gov- 
erning Committee. In his absence the Vice-President assumes the 
same powers and functions. The Chairman presides over the board 
when assembled for business, calls the stocks and bonds as they 
are printed on the list, maintains order, and enforces the rules. In 
his absence the Vice-Chairman discharges these duties. Neither, 
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while presiding, can operate in stocks. The Secretary has charge 
of the books, papers, and correspondence of the Exchange, keeps 
record of the different transfer books for dividends, elections, etc., 
of the various corporations in which it is interested, and posts the 
amount and date of such dividends upon the bulletin-board. The 
Roll-Keeper preserves a list of the members and the fines imposed 
upon them. He also collects the latter, and reports semi-annually 
to the Exchange. 

Applications for membership are publicly announced, together with 
the name of the member nominating, and the name of the mem- 
ber seconding the applicant. The nominators are asked in com- 
mittee if they recommend the applicant whom they must have 
known for twelve months in all respects, and if they would accept 
his uncertified check for $20,000. The latter query is crucial. The 
nominee is requested to state his age, whether he be a citizen of 
the United States, what his business has been, whether he ever 
failed in business, if so, the cause of his failure, amount of indebted- 
ness and nature of settlement. He must also produce the release 
from his creditors. He is asked, if indebted, what judgments have 
been given against him; if not in debt, whether he pays for 
the membership and the accompanying initiation fee with his own 
means; whether his health be and has been uniformly good; 
whether his life be insured, and if not, for what reason; what kind 
of business he proposes to do; whether alone or in partnership. 
A copy of his statement is forwarded to him and is read and 
certified to by him as correct. Any willful misstatement upon a 
material point subjects him to lasting ineligibility for admission or 
deprivation of membership as the case may be. Not less than 
eight hundred admitted men have been thus questioned by A. M. 
Cahoone, Chairman of the Committee on Admissions. “The best 
policy is honesty” is the cardinal maxim of the Stock Exchange. 
Financial morality satisfies its requirements. Further than that is 
beyond its chosen province. 

The price fixed by the association for membership is $20,000, but 
as the established limit in numbers has been reached, to become 
a member one must purchase his seat from some member who is 
desirous of retiring. In selling his seat a retiring member is allowed 
to get as much as he can, and the purchaser, if accepted, must 
pay an additional $1,000 to the Exchange in having the transfer 
made. A seat has been sold for $32,500 or $12,500 above the price 
established by the association. The price has been $20,000 since 
1879, when it was advanced from $10,000, at which it had _ stood 
thirteen years. In the early stages of the organization no initia- 
tion fee was demanded, and not until 1823, when the membership 
was fixed at $25. In 1827 it was raised to $100; in 1833 to $150; 
in 1842 to $350; in 1862 to $3,000, where it remained until 1866, 
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when it went up to $10,000. During 1862 a rule was adopted — 
admitting brokers’ clerks for $1,500, but when the membership fee 
was made $10,000 there were no distinctions in class. The semi- 
annual dues are $25, and $10 dollars are assessed against each 
for the Gratuity Fund upon the death of a member. 

The Gratuity Fund at present amounts to $700,000, and is, of 
course, constantly increasing. The sum of $10,000 is paid to the 
heirs of deceased members. One-half of this goes to the widow 
and one-half to the children; if there be no widow the whole is 
paid to the children; if there be neither widow nor children the 
whole is paid to his legal representatives. His membership is sold, 
and the proceeds—less any dues or balances of unfulfilled contracts 
against his name—paid to his heirs. The annual income of the 
Exchange, from fees, dues, fines, and rentals amounts to about $300,000. 
The expenses are paid out of this, and whatever remains is divided so 
that one-half goes to the Gratuity Fund and the other is distributed 
pro rata as a rebate to the members. The assessment of members 
in case of a death will be discontinued, as soon as the Fund 
reaches a limit where the gratuity can be paid out of the receipts 
and accrued interest. It would seem that such a time is not far off. 


SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.}] 
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THE CANADIAN PUBLIC DEBT, 


The existence and steady growth of the Public Debt is a fact too often 
ignored or forgotten. The public, in reading accounts showing a surplus 
of revenue over expenditure, are apt to forget that every year since 1867 
the average increase in the debt of the Dominion has been at the rate of 
over $9,000,000 per year, no matter what Government happened to be in 
power. During the two periods of Conservative administration, since 
1867, the debt was increased by the sum of $126,443,720 or at the rate of 
$9,726,440 annually, while during the five years of Liberal rule the net 
increase was $45,213,836, or at a yearly rate of $9,042,767. 

These figures show that the increase in the gross debt has been about 
the same under both policies and consequently that it grows independ- 
ently of either party, and in proportion with the gradual expansion of 
the country. An examination of the net debt for the same period, how- 
ever, is rather in favor of the latter-day policy as in the thirteen years of 
the new régzme the increase in the net debt was only $80,160,443, or at 
the rate of $6,166,188 per year, while for the five previous years the in- 
crease was $40,518,608, or at the rate of $8,103,721 annually, a sum close 
upon $2,000,000 per year more than the average increase under the 
other policy. The following figures give the increase in the gross and net 
debts since 1867: 


Year. Gross Debt, Net Dedt. 

OP ee ae ee er eer eee $75,728,641 
ES ee ere ee eee 99,843,461 
ek wir dadee odnedseadeKeds ee errr 140, 362,069 


tLe ACE REEREEKeeN 264,703,607 Sbeaede 196,407,692 
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At first sight this seems a formidable increase, but it must be remem- 
bered that the whole of this enormous sum has been expended on legiti- 
mate public works designed to promote the expansion of the commerce 
and to enhance the general prosperity of the country at large. The 
direct advantage from the construction of these public works does not 
accrue to fie Cowtadenans which is responsible for the expenditure, but 
is reaped bythe community for whose benefit the outlay was made. And 
that substantial benefit has resulted is amply proved by the remarkable 
rapidity with which the natural resources of the country have been de- 
veloped, and in the strides taken by our commerce and manufactures. 
Not only this, but the benefits to be derived in the future may be fairly 
expected to be in larger proportion than those of the past, and as the 
growth of the population, and consequent growth in our industries and 
trade, progresses, the advantages of these public works will be more and 
more manifest. For instance, the Canadian Pacific railway figures in the 
accounts as chargeable with a capital expenditure of over $57,000,000, but 
in the single item of cheapening the cost of tea from China and Japan, 
imported into this country, the construction of this railway has already 
inaugurated a saving estimated at $720,000 annually to Canadian consum- 
ers; and this without taking into consideration the advantages accruing 
from the development and settling of the Northwest, the consequent ex- 
pansion in trade, or the money dispersed in wages and supplies. The 
consumer may not immediately realize the economy, but competition will 
shortly reduce the goods to a mere paying profit. 

Again, when the burden which this debt imposes on the people is 
taken into consideration,a much more favorable showing is made. 
Although the debt in 1867 was $171,657,556 less than that in 1885, the 
interest payable last year was only $7,467,942 against $4,098,523, the sum 
paid eighteen years ago. The rate of interest has steadily decreased in 
far more rapid proportion than the debt has increased, so that while in 
1867 the average rate of interest was 5.41 per cent.,in 1873 it was de- 
creased to 5.09 per cent., in 1878 it had fallen to 4.65 per cent. and finally 
in 1885 it was only at the rate of 3.80 per cent. and will probably show a 
turther decrease this year. This fact proves conclusively that the credit 
of the country is growing in inverse ratio to the amount of the debt, para- 
doxical as it may seem, and consequently the statement that the credit 
of the country never stood higher in the great borrowing centers of the 
world than at present, seems amply borne out by the facts. 

Taking the capital expenditure item by item, we find that the various 
provincial debts assumed by the Dominion amount to $27,630,058. This 
sum of course did not involve any new charge upon taxpayers, being 
merely a transfer of existing liabilities from the provinces to the Domin- 
ion. In fact it was a direct advantage to the business community 
as, owing to the fact that Dominion securities could command 
a far lower rate of interest than was accorded to provincial 
borrowings, their burden was proportionately reduced. The ex- 
penditure on canals and other public works amounts to $33,091,866. 
This is an item no one can caval at. These sums have long since more 
than repaid themselves in the increased volume of business which they 
have enabled the country totransact and have been most important fac- 
tors in the development of the West. The Canadian Pacific is debited 
with $57,191,845, and the Intercolonial with $30,681,390, but these two 
undertakings, outside of their value in permitting the settlement of large 
tracts of hitherto unoccupied though fertile land, were both rendered 
compulsory by the provisions of the Act of Confederation. The pur- 
chase of the Northwest at acost of $2,920,000 and the expenditure of 
$2,436,035 on the Dominion lands have never been challenged even by 
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the bitterest opponents of the present fiscal policy and consequently 
may be fairly admitted to be of direct advantage to the country. 

he item of nearly $88,000,000 for the two railways certainly appears 
very large, but it is questionable whether it was not better policy on the 
part of the Government to complete both lines at once and thus secure 
the immediate opening of the whole route to settlement, than to follow 
the more cautious policy of expending a few millions annually in gradual 
extensions of the railways from their respective bases. To use a homely 
phrase, it is no use making two bites at a cherry, the lines had to be con- 
structed eventually and it will, we think, be agreed to by every business 
man, that it was best to finish them at once, even at the cost of a sud- 
den and heavy increase to the debt, and thus allow the country to derive 
immediately the whole of the advantages accruing from their opening, 
than to proceed in a timid, dawdling manner that would merely exhaust 
the patience of the settlers it was intended to benefit. The expenditure 
would have to be met sooner or later, whether in a lump sum or by 
small increases year by year, and since the rate of interest has declined 
steadily in inverse ratio with the increase of the debt, it may fairly be 
said that the policy adopted is the one which imposes least burden on 
the tax-payer.— 7he Canadian Journal of Commerce. 





9 


BANK TAXATION. 


Superintendent Paine, of the New York Banking Department, says in 
his last report of the bank tax case which is soon to be tried before the 
U. S. Supreme Court, that it involves payment of taxes in the city of 
New York, amounting to about $1,400,000 annually. The parties to the 
suit agreed that on the second Monday in January of last year the aggre- 
gate actual value of the shares of the moneyed and stock corporations 
incorporated by the State law, deriving an income or profit from their 
capital or otherwise (not including life insurance companies, trust com- 
panies, banks or banking associations organized under the authority of 
this State, or of the United States), amounted to not less than $755,018,- 
892. In the course of the litigation the plaintiff has shown that moneyed 
Capital to the amount of $1,200,000,000 has been exempted from taxa- 
tion, although the claims against it are practically the same as those 
made against bank shares. At least 86 per cent. of other moneyed 
capital has been by law exempted from the incubus placed upon bank 
shares. There is not the slightest disposition on the part of the banks 
to avoid paying an equitable portion of the taxation levied on personal 
property. lhe banks uniting in the litigation are clearly justified. The 
laws of this State especially in connection with the taxation of banking 
capital are inequitable. In the last report to the Legislature relative to 
savings institutions an effort was made to show that the present princi- 
ple of taxation is both unjust and unreasonable. Comparatively speak- 
ing, the amount of personal property assessed in this State is quite 
small; the great body of the same in every country has invariably es- 
caped taxation, and no laws of an efficient character have yet been 
enacted. 
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MERCANTILE EDUCATION. 


The following interesting article is taken from the New York Com- 
mercial Bulletin. In another place we have added something to the 


subject : 

The idea is too prevalent, especially among the younger generation, 
that merchandise is a thing that can be taken up when other avocations 
fail, and that it only needs a fair degree of push, or smartness, or, perhaps, 
a genius for speculation, which does not hesitate to accept any risk. It 
need not be said that nothing is farther from the truth, and that those 
who are tempted to accept the delusion are morally certain, sooner or 
later, to repent of their folly. The mercantile life needs preparation or 
qualification quite as much as the other professions. We live in an age 
of extraordinary commercial activity, especially as regards the interna- 
tional exchanges. The world practically is to-day all one market, and 
the man or the people who would handle that market to the best advan- 
tage must be well up in the particular kind of knowledge that is 
requisite to enable them to take advantage of world-wide methods and 
to keep pace with their competitors. This cannot be acquired in an off- 
hand, haphazard way, but by intelligent and painstaking study. Here, 
if anywhere, “ knowledge zs power.” 

This naturally leads to the inquiry, whether our great commercial 
organizations, in our leading cities, notwithstanding their enterprise and 
quick intelligence, are covering as much ground as they might with 
reference to the future and its possibilities. So far as important public 
questions and their bearings upon trade and business are concerned, 
there is as little doubt that these bodies are discharging their functions 
with distinguished ability as that their influence is not potent for good 
in arresting — that is prejudicial to the material interest of 
the country. Still, we may venture to suggest that there is some other 
work which they might legitimately undertake, if they are not above 
learning a lesson from our competitors on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. Take, for example, the position of the Paris Chamber of Commerce 
in regard to the institutions it has established for the express purpose of 
training youth for mercantile pursuits, not in France only, but through- 
out the world, wherever trade is possible. The Chamber inaugurated 
its now celebrated Ecole Commerczale some twenty-three years ago for 
the purpose of diffusing knowledge that would prove useful to commerce 
and industry, and thus supersede the then very imperfect education that 
could be had in Paris for those contemplating a mercantile career; and 
from that day to this it has worked out results that abundantly vindi- 
cate the practical wisdom of its originators. At the start the school 
had eighty pupils, but in the following year the number was doubled, 
and from that time until the present the increase has been progressive. 
At present the attendance is between five and six hundred. The school 
has a staff of twenty-six teachers and is under the exclusive control of 
the Chamber of Commerce, which delegates its powers to a committre 
of six of its own members. The course of instruction is of four years’ 
duration, and includes the French language and literature, commercial 
mathematics, bookkeeping, history, drawing, commercial geography, 
commercial law, German, English, Spanish, shorthand, and some science. 
The fees amount to 220 francs (say $45) a year, inclusive of everything, 
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payable in ten monthly instalments of 22 francs each. There are also a 
great many small bursaries, covering as a rule, merely the cost of educa- 
tion. These come from a variety of sources. Thus, the Chamber of 
Commerce itself gives ten and the Bank of France 134, the other con- 
tributors beittg the Credit Foncier, each of the great railway companies, 
the Bankers’ Union, the Omnibus Company, the Gas Company, Baron 
Rothschild, and other public and private firms. Practically, therefore, 
the enterprise is a private one (the State contributing but ten small 
bursaries); and it may be considered self-supporting—an evidence of its 
efficient management. It draws $20,000 a year in fees, and the teachers’ 
salaries amounted last year to $17,200. Since its foundation, twelve 
students per annum on an average have taken the diploma which is 
given to those who pass the very rigid examination at the end of the 
course. The diploma of the school, we are told, has a distinct commer- 
cial value, as the possession of one is at once a passport to a situation ina 
bank or commercial house. Ina recent report to the Chamber by its 
committee, it is stated that the directors of the schoolare not able to meet 
the applications that are made tothem. Besides the Ecole Commerciale. 
the Chamber of Commerce has more recently established the L’ecole 
Supericurede Commerce de Parts, which is of a higher style and more 
comprehensive in its aims than the former. It is a college in which the 
students live. None but thoroughly prepared students are admitted to 
the superior course, which is of the most advanced description, including, 
besides the ordinary branches, carefully devised courses by first-rate men 
on such subjects as commercial geography, history of commerce, com- 
mercial law, fiscal legislation, political economy, four modern languages, 
to say nothing of advanced work in French language and literature. In 
the last year, moreover, three and a-half hours per week are spent in 
visiting great commercial and industrial establishments in foreign 
countries. To give an educational aim to the excursion, the students 
are required on returning to the college to compile a memoir on the 
manufacture and the commerce of some particular article, and to the 
writer of the best memoir the Chamber awards a traveling (dourse de 
voyage) of $240. There is still another institution under the charge of 
the Chamber, namely, the Eco/e des Hautes Etudes Commerce, at present 
occupying an edifice which cost $450,000. The studies include mathe- 
matics as applied to commerce, general accounting, bookkeeping and 
office work, the history of commerce, commercial geography, law in its 
relations to commerce, industry and shipping, the civil code and judicial 
procedure, the public finances of France and foreign countries, political 
economy, the transport of goods and tariffs. Special attention is de- 
voted to modern languages. English, German, Spanish, Italian, and 
Portuguese are taught. Ten hours a week are devoted to the study of 
any two of these; they are, moreover, taught in small classes, and ability 
to speak the languages is speciallv aimed at. Provision, besides, is made 
for instruction in the various articles of commerce, and some time is 
devoted to the manipulation of these in the laboratories. In view of so 
thorough a system of commercial education as this, is it any wonder that 
our Consuls in South America, Central America, Mexico, and other 
foreign countries are continually deprecating the disadvantages with 
which we are continually confronted there in consequence of the imper- 
fect equipment of our commercial agents and merchants as regards pre- 
cisely this sort of education, more especially that part of it which 
includes familiarity with the language of the people whom we expect to 
be our customers. We are not unaware that there are some private 
institutions that profess to meet the requirements of a thorough com- 
mercial education, and we have not the slightest disposition to disparage 
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them; but the utmost these are able to accomplish is a trifle compared 
with our ever-expanding commercial requirements, and their results 
scarcely worth considering compared with those which would assuredly 
be worked out if our Chambers of Commerce and similar organizations, 
backed by great individual wealth and a corresponding public spirit, 
were to make the case their own. 





¢ 


PLANS OF BANK CIRCULATION. 


The following plan of issuing bank notes which shall serve as money 
appeared in the New York Commercial Bulletin over the signature M.: 


Governments cannot, and therefore should never attempt to, regulate 
the amount of the currencies used by the community in the exchanges 
of commodities and services and in the liquidation of pecuniary engage- 
ments. 

But the people of the United States have become reconciled to the in- 
tervention of the Federal Government in the issues of bank notes, 
though this intervention originated not in a desire to serve or benefit 
the people, but merely with a view to create a market for the bonds is- 
sued for carrying on our civil war. Now the rapid redemption by the 
Government of these bonds withdraws the basis of our present bank is- 
sues of currency, and the question arises, what shall be substituted for 
our present bank note issues, which are admitted to be indispensable to 
the daily operations of the community ? 

As we have become accustomed to the intervention of the Federal 
Government in this matter, it probably would be expedient to allow it 
to continue, provided that the amount of the issues shall be regulated 
7 the banks and the community, and not by the Federal Government. 

nder this view of the case, the next question is, how to obtain this re- 
sult satisfactorily ? To us it appears that there is but one single method. 
Let the supervision of the bank note issues of the banks be with the 
United States Treasury Department, but do not exact any security from 
the banks for issues, but limit, by a law of Congress, the issues of each 
bank to a certain percentage of their capital, and force each bank to pay 
a small annual percentage on the amount of the notes issued to them, 
countersigned by the Comptroller of the Currency, to be held as security 
for the redemption of the notes issued by banks that become bankrupt, 
and force all banks further to redeem their notes not only at their own 
counter, but also at the nearest important financial center to where their 
notes naturally flow, on the system so successfully introduced by the old 
Suffolk Bank of Boston, which prevented all over issues of notes by any 
bank, or if issued in excess of their legitimate circulation, they were soon 
presented for redemption at the Suffolk Bank. This is the soundest, best 
and most perfect system ever suggested to check over issues of bank 
notes, which has for a long time proved successful with the banks of 
Scotland as well as with the banks of New England under the Suffolk 
Bank system. 

By this simple system, the Federal Government will control the 
amount of notes issued to each bank, insure the redemption of notes is- 
sued to banks that may become bankrupt, and yet leave the aggregate 
amount of the notes in circulation to the control of the banks and their 
dealers. The small percentage paid to the Comptroller of the Currency 
would not reduce to any extent the profits of the circulation of the 
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banks, and when the accumulation of the funds in the hands of the 
Federal Government is deemed sufficient to meet all probable losses by 
the issues of bankrupt banks, the Secretary of the Treasury should be 
authorized to suspend the collection of the amount paid by the banks 
on the amount of notes issued to them, said percentage, however, to be 
collected whenever the amount of the funds in the hands of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency be reduced sufficiently to make the resumption 
of the tax proper and necessary. 


The following plan has been proposed by the New York /ournal of 
Commerce : 


Place the organization and management of all banks issuing currency 
under a joint inspection of three commissioners, one of whom at least 
shall be appoinfed by the institutions subject to the tribunal. Allow 
any bank thus authorized to issue notes for circulation to half, or two- 
thirds, or three-fourths, as may be determined upon, of its paid up capi- 
tal. Provide that all these issues shall be furnished and registered as at 
present, so that there can be no over issue. Require every bank issuing 
this currency to keep in specie or greenbacks a given percentage of its 
liabilities in perpetual reserve. 

Make provision for a par redemption at some central point (New 
York would be better than Washington), and require every bank avail- 
ing itself of this privilege to keep a given percentage of its outstanding 
circulation with the redeeming agent, and provide by law that the notes 
shall be the first lien on the capital. It is not probable that there would 
be one dollar of loss under this system in a decade of years, but to make 
assurance doubly sure it might be exacted as a condition that all the in- 
stitutions accepting the provisions of the law should be held bound pro 
rata to the amount of their issues to make good to the Treasury the fail- 
ure of any one of them to redeem its obligations. The Government 
could then guaranty the entire volume of the circulation, and thus 
secured it would be the soundest and safest paper currency in the world. 

Senator Sherman thinks that the banks should be allowed to issue 
notes to the amount of the par value of the bonds which they have de- 
posited to secure their circulation; also, that the high price of the 4 
per cents. and 4% per cents. render it advisable that the comptroller of 
the currency be allowed to fix the market value of these bonds each 
year, and that the banks should issue notes, viz., to 90 per cent. of the 
amount of the bonds when computed in this manner. 

Mr. Knox, formerly comptroller of the currency and now presi- 
dent of the National Bank of the Republic of New York, says that bank 
circulation has ceased to be a profit, and, in many cases, is a burden to 
the National banks under existing laws. Many of the small banks of 
the country hesitate to organize under the National system, because 
they are obliged to pay United States bonds at the present high pre- 
mium. He would, therefore, suggest legislation which would authorize 
all banks having a capital in excess of $150,000 to organize upon a de- 
posit of $25,000 of United States bonds; and all banks having a capital 
of from $50,000 to $150,000 to organize upon a deposit of an amount 
equal to one-eighth of their capital; or, what probably would be still 
better, authorize such smaller banks to organize upon a deposit of from 
$5,000 to $10,000 of United States bonds. This, he says, would permit 
all National banks which do not desire circulation to conform to the law 
without the necessity of purchasing United States bonds at the present 
high rate of premium. 

econdly, he would provide for the refunding of the 4 per cent. bonds, 
amounting to $738,000,000, now outstanding, into 2% per cent. or 3 per 
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cent. bonds, offering the inducement to the holders of these bonds to 
exchange them for the new ones to be issued, the Government paying 
to the holders the difference between 24% per cent. or 3 per cent. and 4 
per cent.—the difference in value to be ascertained by an exact calcula- 
tion by the actuary of the treasury department. 

If a farmer had a long mortgage upon his farm, bearing 8 per cent. 
interest, and he had the ready means to pay a portion of the 
amount, it would be a good proposition for him to offer the holder of 
the mortgage a payment of interest in advance, reducing the rate of 
interest upon his mortgage from 8 per cent. to 5 per cent. if possible. 
There would be no difficulty in a farmer understanding a proposition 
like that. He would be able to use his ready means and improve his 
credit, and the party to whom he made the payment would also be 
benefited by receiving his interest in advance. 

In like manner the Government, having a large amount of surplus 
funds on hand, can use say about $100,000,000 of that surplus by giving 
to the holders of the 4 per cent. bonds an opportunity to exchange their 
4s for a bond bearing a less rate of interest, the Government paying to 
the holders of the 4 per cents. the difference between that rate and a 
lesser rate for the next twenty years in advance. The Government, he 
thinks, will undoubtedly decline to purchase the 4 per cents. for its 
sinking fund at the present high rate of premium, but it would be ex- 
cellent financial policy for it to pay its interest in advance and reduce 
all its funded debt from the present rates to 24 per cent. or 3 per cent. 
It could then subsequently, if thought advisable, after the 4% per cents. 
are paid in the year 1891, purchase the new 2% per cent. or 3 per cent. 
bonds then outstanding, which would be redeemable in the year 1907. 

Mr. Knox is in favor of the McPherson bill which passed the Senate 
last winter, and also of Senator Sherman’s proposition to issue circula- 
tion upon go per cent. of the market value of the bonds, the value to be 
ascertained by the average market price of the bonds during the six 
months preceding. But he has another proposition, to provide a 
safety fund from the tax upon circulation, which should be re- 
duced to % per cent. per annum, and from the estimated loss 
arising from the failure to present loss or worn-out National bank 
notes for redemption during the last twenty years, amounting to about 
$4,500,000. When this safety tund amounts to $5,000,000, authorize the 
issue of circulating notes at the rate of $100,000 of circulation upon 
$90,000 of bonds; the loss, if any, from the failure of banks to re- 
deem their circulating notes to be charged and paid from this safety 
fund. The statistics in reference to the failure of National banks during 
the last twenty years show that, if circulation had been issued at the 
rate of $100,000 upon $80,000 of United States bonds deposited, there 
would have been no loss whatever to the holders of the circulating notes 
of insolvent banks. But with a safety fund in hand of $5,000,000, 
steadily increasing by a tax of % per cent. upon the circulation out- 
standing, there would be no possibility of loss to the holders of the 
notes of an insolvent National bank if issued at the rate of $100 for 
every $90 of United States bonds deposited. 

If, however, the 4 per cent. bonds could be funded into 2% per cents. 
by the payment of interest in advance and circulation issued at par on 
the bonds, and the present tax upon circulation repealed, the issues of 
the National banks could be maintained without the necessity of a 
safety fund until the maturity of the bonds. 

Either one of these propositions would give relief to the banks, and 
all combined would have the effect of continuing the National bank cir- 
culation for twenty years, or until the date of the payment of the 
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present 4 per cent. bonds now outstanding. Under such an arrange- 
ment the circulation of the National banks would not be likely to 
diminish, but would increase during the next twenty years. “‘ But,’’ some 
one asks, “ would the circulation be secure?” These propositions pro- 
vide for an absolutely secure National bank circulation. They are, he 
thinks, eminently practicable and easy to execute, if the proper legisia- 
tion can be obtained; but he has no expectation that such legislation 
will be obtained during the present session of Congress. There is no 
reason, however, why a law should not be passed authorizing Natidnal 
banks, if they desire to reduce their circulation and the bonds required 
to be held as security, and that circulation shall be issued at par upon 
the bonds as previously provided in the McPherson bill. All parties 
can agree to allow the National banks to retire a portion of their circu- 
lation and their bonds if they desire to do so. Ifa law should be passed 
authorizing the National banks to reduce the bonds now on deposit one- 
half the amount now required, as given in the first proposition, the 
National banking system could continue during the next twenty vears 
upon an aggregate deposit of about $50,000,000 of bonds by the different 
banks now organized or to be organized until the year 1907; and in the 
course of the next twenty years many strange things may happen, and 
among them perhaps an increase of the National debt. 
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SUPERINTENDENT PAINE ON BANK CURRENCY. 


No question is of more interest to the banks of deposit and discount 
of this State than that of the future action of Congress concerning cir- 
culating notes of National banks. The Act of Congress approved 
March 3, 1865, imposing a tax of ten per cent. upon the circulation of 
State banks practically prohibits them from issuing their circulating 
notes, and the propriety of the repeal of that law is becoming more 
manifest as bond calls necessitate the contraction of the National bank 
currency. 

The rapid reduction of the National debt naturally increases the 
premium on the unmatured portion, discouraging the organization of 
new banks and making it profitable for those existing to avail themselves 
of the high premium on bonds deposited with the Comptroller of the 
Currency, thus retiring their circulation and withdrawing from the Na- 
tional banking system. 

The public welfare demands that the enormous surplus which will 
accumulate after the three per cents. are paid, should not be allowed to 
remain unemployed. It cannot be seriously maintained that a National 
debt should be permitted to exist for the sole purpose of perpetuating a 
National banking system. 

Upon general principles, it is unwise, to discourage the issue of cir- 
culating notes by banks. Without them the currency of the country 
would consist of gold coins and gold certificates, which are the most 
desirable currency, provided enough were in circulation to supply the 
needs of trade; of silver coin and silver certificates which are unstable, 
and, despite their present appreciation in value, will probably not for 
many years maintain a market value equal to gold coin or gold certifi- 
cates of like denominations; and of legal tender notes, which are also 
unstable because they may become redeemable in silver, and for the 
further reason that the highest authority has decided that Congress has 
the power to issue them at its discretion. It is evident that, withont the 
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circulating notes of banks, the currency of the country would be unstable, 
through changes in the relative value of the precious metals as well as 
by congressional action. 

As a rule the bank notes of other States of the Union did not possess, 
the high character of those issued by the banks of this State, and hence 
there exists a prejudice against State bank currencv. It is nevertheless 
unjust, at least as an abstract proposition, that State banks should be 
debarred from the privilege of issuing circulating notes. A bank ought 
to’ possess three functions: First, it should be permitted to receive 
money on deposit, and hold it subject to draft, or under an agreement 
as to the time of its return; secondly, it should have the right to loan 
money; and thirdly, it should possess the privilege, subject to restric- 
tions, of paying out its own notes. There can be no doubt that so far 
as the banks act in the first two capacities, they ought to be under the 
supervision of the State governments elected by the citizens whose 
interests are primarily affected. If Congress were to enact a statute 
permitting the issue of circulating notes by the Government to State 
banks upon certain conditions, a uniform currency would be provided of 
inestimable value to the country, having all the advantages now claimed 
for that of the National banks. Such currency should be a first lien 
upon the assets of each bank, and securities satisfactory to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency should be held by him to be sold for the purpose 
of redeeming the circulating notes in cases where banks failed to redeem 
them. The directors of any bank of deposit and discount desiring to 
exercise the privilege of circulating its notes, should be required to 
deposit with that officer, subject to substantially the same conditions 
that now exist in connection with the deposit of Government bonds, 
the best obtainable stocks; for example: 


1. The stocks or bonds of any State in the Union that has not within 


ten years defaulted in the payment of any part of either principal or 
interest of any debt authorized by any Legislature of such State to be 
contracted. 

2. In the stocks or bonds of any city, county, town, or village in such 
States, issued pursuant to the authority of a law of that State. Stocks 
or bonds of a body politic to be unavailable when the indebtedness 
exceeds a certain percentage of the assessed valuation of its real 
estate. 

With an efficient force in the office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, this plan would not prove cumbersome, nor does it invest that 
officer with unlimited power, provided an appeal may be taken from 
his.decision to that of the Secretary of the Treasury. It is no objection 
to the plan, to say that it will strengthen the credit of one State and 
impair that of another. The Legislature of this State has made a like 
discrimination concerning the securities in which its savings institu- 
tions are authorized to invest, and distinction is practically made every- 
where in connection with all classes of securities. But even if it were 
not, certainly when State Legislatures countenance theft—for successful 
repudiation has in many cases been nothing less—they must suffer the 
natural and necessary result; while those that have displayed a decent 
regard for the rights of others should meet with encouragement. 

Tn convenience of use, this proposed bank currency would be pref- 
erable to coins. It would be taken as freely at one end of the Union as 
at the other, because of its undoubted security. The saving to business 
men in the sums paid out under the old system of inter-State exchange 
would be great. It would thus prove an important factor in accelerating 
business transactions, and developing the resources of the country. 
Under the old system publications known as banknote detectors were a 
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necessity to protect business men from worthless or counterfeit notes. 
The engraving and printing by the Government of circulating notes is 
now so well done, that counterfeiting of its currency has almost ceased. 
It is reasonable to believe that the people of this country will not sanc- 
tion a return to the old custom, whereby we had as many systems of 
currency as there were States, and with marked difference in their rela- 
tive values. Some plan similar to the one submitted would go far toward 
binding together the people of the whole Nation in a community of 
interest, and would place a premium on honest administration of State 
and local Government, which experience has shown to have been sadiy 
needed. 

It may not be thought wholly irrelevant to add that the recent dis- 
cussion of the question of paper circulation for the future has inspired 
eulogies on the alleged unselfish motives of those who filed articles of 
incorporation under the National banking law, with the view, it is 
claimed, of sustaining the Government during the civil war. In this 
connection the fact seems to have been entirely overlooked, that during 
1861, the Secretary of the United States Treasury effected three loans 
from the State banks of the city of New York and elsewhere, aggregating 
one hundred and fifty millions of dollars, on his statement that money 
must be had to meet the constantly increasing disbursements for the 
Army and Navy. Atthe the conferences held by the Secretary in the 
metropolis, thirty-nine of the banks of the city of New York were 
represented. 

It is also worthy of note that these loans were made shortly after the 
wholly unexpected overthrow of the Federal Army at the battle of Bull 
Run, during the month of July, 1861, when the National Government 
had nothing like the credit at home or abroad that it now possesses. 
Much of the present knowledge of the immense resources of our country 
we did not then have, and the treasury was nearly empty. The most 
prominent financial journal published in Great Britain, said at that time: 
“It is utterly out of the question, in our judgment, that the Americans 
can obtain, either at home or in Europe, anything like the extravagant 
sums they are asking; for Europe will not lend them; America cannot.” 
At the close of the war, on May 26, 1865, there were only 1,183 National 
banks in existence, the large increase in their number since then is the re- 
sult of onerous discriminations by the Government against State banks. 


LOSSES ON COIN BY WEAR AND ABRASION. 


Professor Kimball, Director of the Mint, in a report to the Government 
after reviewing the various causes of abrasion, the nature of the alloy 
size of coins, the degree of milling, and the high or low relief, the rapid- 
ity of circulation, etc., says that it is clear that the conditions are so 
various in different countries and at different periods that few foreign 
experiments or investigations on this subject are of use in calculations as 
to losses on United States coin. In this country both the legitimate 
and fraudulent abrasion of coin is probably below that of any other coun- 
try, on account of the economy of circulation from hand to hand, 
through replacement as a circulating medium by representative money 
bank checks, and fiduciary paper. It would be entirely impossible to 
apply to our coin the results of any conclusions reached in other coun- 
tries as to the percentage of loss from abrasion, and entirely impossible 
to apply the results attained in one part of this country, fe instance, 
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the Atlantic States, to another section, such as the Pacific States, 
or to infer that what is true of coins of certain issues and dates would 
be equally true of those of others. In the case of the gold coin of the 
United States, tested upon a large as well as upon a small scale, all old 
coin have hitherto been found strictly within the legal limit of tolerance 
of fineness, and about the same as newcoin. Upon the recoinage in 
1873 of $16,000,000 of light gold coin, the fineness was found in no single 
melt to be below 899. No loss corresponding to the loss incurred in 
remelts of old English coin has ever been observed in the course of re- 
coinage of United States gold. 

When passing commercial or financial conditions permit the exporta- 
tion of coin to advantage without the medium of exchange, coins of full 
weight will of course be shipped rather than those that are worn, where 
the valuation is to be by the consignee as bullion. Except in the case 
of obsolete coin, like the Spanish doubloon, a country is most likely to 
lose its freshest coin by export. This seems true in the practice of all 
countries. The English sovereigns deposited at the New York Assay 
office for melting are new, full-weight coins, and the same is the case 
with Spanish, French and German coins deposited. 

Wherever gold coin is received by tale and paid out by weight, as in 
the larger foreign commercial transactions, it passes through a process 
of commercial selection. But unlike natural selection, this does not re- 
sult in a survival of the fittest. On the contrary, it is the worn coins 
that are preserved and which perform the duty of actual domestic cir- 
culation in some countries, or at least in England, to the almost com- 
plete exclusion of full-weight coins. Thus, as we see, it is fresh coin 
which, diverted from domestic circulation, is turned into the channels of 
foreign trade, and incontinently hastened to a sure and untimely end in 
the melting pot. 

When, on the other hand, coins are received by weight and, on the part 
of money brokers and others, paid out to the unweary or unxacting by 
tale, the selection for the single transaction, if not in favor altogether of 
the lightest coin, is at least not in favor of full weight coin. It may be 
assumed that moderately worn rather than uncurrently light coins are 
selected for this business when fairly conducted. 

No sytematic investigations on an adequate scale have been made in 
this country to determine the loss by actual wear of United States gold 
coin, but the results of such experiments as have been made tend to 
show that that abrasion of gold coin under passed conditions of circu- 
lation has been from 1% to 2 per cent. a century, or from $150 to $200 
per annum per million dollars. 

After a review of the European difficulties with debased coin, the 
Director says: 

“The grievances on the part of the people of Great Britain, as to the 
degraded condition of their gold coinage, are without any counterpart 
in this country. The legislation of the United States has not been 
without the exercise of great liberality, especially in the definition of the 
legal-tender quality of its gold coins, which it does not enforce béyond 
the limit of tolerance or “mint remedy,” while it undertakes to redeem 
as of full legal-tender quality, or at its nominal value, all gold coin within 
the statutory limit of abrasion—that is, one-half per cent. after twenty 
years’ wear, or proportionally to the same rate for a less period. The 
Treasury Department, moreover, undertakes to redeem uncurrent gold 
coin received through the United States Treasury and its branches at its 
bullion value when worn by legitimate use below its least current weight, 
and to recoin the same. . 

“The laws of the United States, as provided by the Coinage Act of 
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1873, are, in the above particulars, in direct contrast with the coinage 
laws of Great Britain. Section 3505, Revised Statutes, directs that the 
United States Treasury and its officers shall receive at their nominal 
value all United States gold coins which are within the legal limit of 
abrasion, namely one-half of one per centum below the standard weight 
prescribed by law after a circulation of twenty years as shown by date of 
coinage, and at a ratable proportion for any period less than twenty 
ears. 

oe Section 14 of the same coinage act (3585 Revised Statutes) provides 
that the gold coins of the United States shall be a legal tender in all pay- 
ments at their nominal value when not below the standard weight and 
limit of tolerance provided by the same act for the single piece, and, 
when reduced in weight below such standard and tolerance, shall be a 
legal tender at valuation in proportion to their actual weight. 

“ While sections 3505 and 3585, Revised Statutes, may at first sight 
appear to be contradictory, they are not so in point of fact. These two 
sections, as construed by this bureau, provide that, to the general 
public, gold coins of the United States which are below the tolerance 
allowed on each piece, namely, one-half grain on the double eagle and 
eagle, and one-quarter grain on the other gold coins, shall be a legal 
tender only in proportion to the actual weight of the coin. Section 
3505 directs that the United States Treasury shall redeem at their face 
value light gold coin within the limit of abrasion. Both these sections 
of the Revised Statutes were originally contained in section 14 of the 
Coinage Act of 1873. 

“The purpose evidently was that the general public shall not be 
obliged to receive light gold coins except for what they are actually 
worth as bullion; but that the Treasury shall be required to redeem 
them, or receive them, when not outside the limit of abrasion. The 
public is therefore only obliged to receive them at their nominal value 
when within the limit of tolerance, and when below the limit of toler- 
ance at their actual bullion value, by weight. The Treasurer, on the 
other hand, is required to receive gold coin at nominal value within the 
limit of abrasion. 

In this country, as in all others, the loss from legitimate wear, beyond 
the limit of abrasion, in the case of uncurrent gold coin, falls upon the 
last holder; yet under the ready means offered by the Government for 
redeeming uncurrent gold coin the public has ample protection. The 
coinage laws of the United States are well calculated to protect the public 
against a degraded currency.” 


The experiment has recently been tried at the instance of the Treas- 
ury Department of aiding the public in the discrimination between light 
gold coins and those of standard weight by stamping light gold coins 
with the letter Lso as to admit of ready detection. A precedent for 
_ this is offered by an English law of 1870, authorizing the defacement of 
uncurrent coin by any person to whom it is presented, but which law is 
rarely observed. If such experiments continue at the sub-treasuries and 
mints the Director believes that light coins will soon cease to perform 
the functions of legal tender coin and coin will be presented for redemp- 
tion before progressive wear entails material loss. 

Experience has demonstrated that silver coins lose more rapidly than 
gold by wear. This is probably due more to the activity of circulation 
of the silver coin than to the difference between the metals. The loss on 
small silver coins in active circulation is estimated at from one-tenth to 
one-fifth of one per cent. per year. 
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MONEY LENT FOR ILLEGAL STOCK JOBBING. 
PENNSYLNANIA SUPREME COURT. 
Waugh v. Beck. 


Money lent and applied by the borrower for the express purpose of settling losses 
on illegal stock-jobbing transactions, to which the lender was no party, cannot be 
recovered back ; but the mere fact thata lender of money knew that it was to be 
used for gambling in oil, is not sufficient to defeat a recovery, unless he confeder- 
ated with the borrower for its unlawful use. 


TRUNKEY, J.—In England wagers were not unlawful or unenforceable 
at common law, and therefore some of the decisions in that country 
a ne contracts are inapplicable where such contracts are un- 
lawful. 

It has never been held in the highest tribunals of Pennsylvania that a 
wager is recoverable, and from 1803 the uniform consent of authority 
is to the contrary. Every species of gaming contract, whether of insur- 
ance by a valued policy where the insured has no interest, ora bet on 
the existence of a letter, or the purchase of stocks or other commodities 
without the intention to deliver or receive them, is reprobated by our 
law. (Pritchet v. Ins. Co. 3 Yeates, 458; Ldgdell v. McLaughlin, 6 
Whart., 176; Brua’s Appeal, 55 Penn. St., 294.) In the latter case, 
‘Thompson, C. J., remarked: “ Anything which induces men to risk 
their money or property without any other hope of return than to get 
for nothing any given amount from another is gambling, and demoraliz- 
ing to the community. All gambling is immoral.” 

A transaction in stocks by way of margin, settlement of differences, 
and payment of gain or loss, without intending to deliver stocks is a 
mere wager. (A/axton v. Gheen, 75 Penn, St., 166. It isa gambling or 
wagering operation which the law does not sanction, and will not carry 
into effect. Anda broker who advances money to pay losses incurred 
on such operations cannot recover the amount advanced, nor even his 
commissions for his services. Farezra v. Gadell, 89 Penn. St., 89; Dzck- 
son’s Ex’rs v. Thomas, 97 Id., 278.) Where an infant dealt in stocks or 
margins through brokers who did not know he was an infant until the 
losses amounted to more than $5,000, which he had paid them, it was 
held that he dealt with the brokers as principals, and could recover back 
the whole amount he had deposited with them as margins. (Ruchizky 
v. De Haven, 97 Penn. St., 202.) A bond given to cover margins ina 
gambling transaction will not be enforced in favor of an assignee, unless 
the obligor precluded defence by stating that he had none, to the 
assignee, before his purchase of the obligee. (Grzfiths v. Sears, 112 
Penn. St., 523.) Although not prohibited by statute, a wagering or gam- 
bling transaction in stocks, grain, oil, or other commodities, is unlawful 
in this State. A gambling agreement being in violation of the law, and 
in the nature of public wrong, has no legal effect. The law forbids it on 
the ground that it is demoralizing to the community. In an issue which 
involves inquiry whether such wrong was agreed to be committed, and 
was committed, it is as fitting to call it a gambling transaction as if it 
were so declared by statute. 

The jury have found that the plaintiff furnished the money, that is, 
the consideration of the notes, for the benefit of the defendant, but 
knowingly, and with the purpose of furthering a gambling transaction. 
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No question has been made as to what commodity was the subject of the 
transaction, or whether the money was used for the purpose of gambling. 
It would be well that the record show a finding of what the transaction 
was; not only that it appear whether it was a violation of the statute, or 
of the common law, but alsothat it may appear whether the act was a public 
wrong. Ifastatute prohibit an act, it is not necessary, in order to in- 
validate a contract to do the act, that the statute should provide a 
penalty; nor does it follow, because the statute imposes a penalty ona 
particular act, that such act is illegal. Whart. Cont. §§ 363, 364. The 
issue should be so framed that the verdict will. show the character of 
the transaction or agreement. 

As a general rule, money loaned for specific purpose that it shall be 
used by the borrower to do an act in violation of law, and has been so 
used, cannot be recovered back by the lender. It is not enough to de- 
feat recovery by the lender, that he knew of the borrower’s intention to 
illegally appropriate the loan; he must know that the borrower is pur- 
posing the specific illegal use, and must be implicated as a confederate 
in the transaction. Whart. Cont. 341, 343. ‘Where stock jobbing is 
illegal, money lent for the purpose of carrying it on cannot be recovered 
supposing it was lent knowingly, and with the purpose of furthering the 
illegal act.” Whart. Cont. 453. Money lent and applied by the bor- 
rower for the express purpose of settling losses on illegal stock-jobbing 
transactions, to which the lender was no party, cannot be recovered 
back. It being unlawful for one man to pay, it cannot be lawful for 
another to furnish him the means of paying. This is said of a case where 
the means were furnished with a full knowledge of the object to which 
they were to be applied, and for the the express purpose of acomplishing 
that object. (Cannan v. Bryce, 3 Barn. & Ald., 179.) That case arose 
out of the violation of a statute, founded on public policy, to prevent 
stock-jobbing; and it prohibits payment or receipt of money for satisfy- 
ing or making up any difference under penalty of £100. Where the 
plaintiff, while engaged with the defendants and others in gaming and 
playing at cards for money, lent the defendants a sum of money for the 
purpose of enabling the defendant to engage and continue in the gam- 
ing, it was held that the loan was an illegal contract, and that the money 
could not be recovered, The law which prohibits the end will not lend 
its aid in promoting the means designed to carry it into effect. That 
which the law prohibits either in terms or by affixing a penalty to it, is 
unlawful, and it will not promote in one form that which it declares 
wrong in another. (Waite v, Buss, 3 Cush., 448.) 

The cases of Cannan v. Bryce and White v. Buss were cases where the 
acts were violation of statutes. But the principle is not limited in its 
application to such. It applies in many cases where the acts are illegal 
solely on the ground of public policy. A bond given in consideration 
of the loan of money with which to put a substitute in the Confederate 
army cannot be enforced. (Crztcher v. Holloway, 64 N. C., 526.) A note 
given for money knowingly lent to be applied to the purpose of sup- 
pressing a prosecution for a crime is illegal. Plumer v. Smith, 5 N. H. 
553. Whether such offences are forbidden or punished by statute or 
not, money advanced for the purpose of furthering their commission, 
and so used, cannot be recovered. 

At the argument the case of 7hzrd Nat. Bank, 10 Fed. Rep. 243, was 
cited as favoring the position that the rule that money, lent knowing] 
and for the purpose of furthering an illegal act, cannot be ence § 
applies to acts contrary to statute law, and not those contrary to the law 
founded on public policy. That case was upon promissory notes, the 
plaintiff claiming to be an innocent holder for value. The notes were 
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given for balances on an illegal agreement, unenforceable between 
the original parties; but it was not within the gaming statute of 
Missouri, which destroys the negotiable character of a note given for a 
gaming consideration, within the terms of that statute, for it pronounces 
a gaming contract absolutely void; and it was held that an innocent 
holder for value could recover. In the opinion, it is said, that the great 
weight of authority supports the rule that a broker or agent employed 
to buy or sell commodities for the purpose of speculating on the rise 
and fall of prices merely, and purchasing in his own name, but on his 
principal’s account and after losses have occurred in such transactions, 
advancing money at his principal’s request, to pay such losses; or if he 
pays such losses, and afterward his principal gives him a note therefor, may 
recover against his principal the advances so made, or the note so executed, 
notwithstanding the illegal character of the original venture. Whether 
such be the rule in this State need not be.considered. But it is further re- 
marked: “Ifa broker or factor supply his principal with funds for the 
express purpose of enabling him to engage in illegal transactions, and if 
he (the agent) conducts the illegal venture in his own name, it seems 
clear that he becomes a particeps criminzs, and the law will not aid him 
to recover moneys advanced for such purpose, nor will it enforce securi- 
ties taken therefor.” 

And this makes near approach to the controlling principle and facts 
as alleged in the case before us. 

Where a man lends money to another for the express purpose of 
enabling him to commit a specific unlawful act, and such act be after- 
ward committed by means of the aid so received, the lender is a paréz- 
ceps criminis. 

The instructions of the learned judge of the Common Pleas were, in 
the main, correct, and in accord with the views hereinbefore stated. 
There was no dispute as to the use made of the money. The gist of the 
controversy was whether the plaintiff confederated with the defendant 
for its unlawful use. The Court referred to the cases of felony and 
misdemeanor, stating what would make an accomplice in one, and a 
principal in the other, to enable the jury to understand that there must 
have been an agreement that the plaintiff would furnish for the defend- 
ant’s benefit, $500 for the defined purpose of buying oil for the defend- 
ant’s benefit, and for the further defined purpose that that purchase 
should be upon margins, in order to defeat the plaintiff’s recovery. 
There was was no error in that. The third assignment is not sus- 
tained. 

The plaintiff's second point was: “That if the jury believe, from the 
evidence, that the plaintiff loaned the money which formed the con- 
sideration of the notes for the benefit of the defendant, and although 
he knew the money was to be used in buying oil on margins, still the 
plaintiff can recover. Answer: Simple knowledge by the lender of 
money that the borrower was likely to or was going to use it in gam- 
bling might not be enough to prevent a recovery of the money loaned; 
but if the plaintiff paid the money to Mr. Lamberton, the oil broker, in 
accordance with an arrangement made between himself and Mr. Comell, 
and if he knew this money was going to be used on margins, he could 
not recover. Therefore, so far as this case is concerned, the request is 
refused.” 

The general charge concluded as follows: “The burden of proof in 
this issue is upon the defendant. It is for him to show, by the weight 
of the evidence, that Judge Waugh knew that this was being used for the 
purchase of oil upon margins. You will take all the evidence in the 
case, and conclude whether he did know that fact.” 
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The plaintiff's second point omitted reference to the allegation that 
he furnished the money for the purpose of purehasing oil on margins, 
although there was evidence from which the jury could find that fact. 
If they believed all that was assumed in the point, it did not follow that 
the verdict should be for the plaintiff. It was rightly refused. The jury 
might find the facts assumed, and slso find that the plaintiff gave the 
money for the purpose of being used to speculate in the rise and fall in 
the price of oil; that is, to purchase oil upon margins. Thenthe money 
having been so used, the verdict should be for the defendant. But the 
point simply referred to the plaintiff's knowledge of the borrower’s 
purpose. The answer was explicit, that if the plaintiff knew of the 
defendant’s intention to purchase oil upon margins, he could not 
recover. And the same thought was expressed in the closing part of 
the charge. That we think was error. While proper instruction was 
embodied in the remarks respecting a felony or misdemeanor, it is by no 
means Clear that the jury would not understand that they could infer 
the purpose from the mere fact of knowledge. The fourth and fifth 
assignments of error are sustained. | 

Judgment reversed, and venzre facias de novo awarded. 
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LIABILITY OF BANK FOR STOLEN BONDS. 


UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, NORTHERN DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS. 
Prather v. Kean. 


Where bonds are held by banks as collateral security at the time they were stolen, 
the defendants are obliged, as bailees for reward, to exercise that degree of care in 
their safe keeping, which any reasonably prudent and cautious man would exercise 
in the care of his own property of the same kind. It does not follow, however, that 
they are not liable if they were as diligent in caring for these bonds as 
they were in taking care of securities of their own, for they may have been careless 
of the latter; but if the custody of the defendants, at the time the bonds were 
stolen was only that of gratuitous bailee for safe keeping, they are not liable for the 
loss unless it resulted from their gross carelessness. 

It is immaterial whether the defendants were bailees with or without reward, as 
in either case they are liable forthe value of the bonds, the loss having resulted 
from their gross negligence. 

Where an employe of a bank occupies a position of trust and great importance, it 
is gross negligence in his employers not to discharge him, or place him in some posi- 
tion of less responsibility, when they discover that he has been engaged in speculat- 
ing in stocks and grain. 


GRESHAM, J. The plaintiffs, who were bankers at Maryville, Mo., 
opened an account in 1873 with the defendants, who were bankers at 
Chicago ; and this relation continued until the spring of 1883. Interest 
was allowed the plaintiffs on their deposits above a certain amount at 
the rate of 24 and 3 per cent. per annum, and the deposits averaged 
from $200,000 to $400,000 a year. On July 7, 1880, the defendant sold to 
the plaintiffs $12,000 of 4 per cent. Government bonds, for which the lat- 
ter paid, including premium and accrued interest, $13,005. The letter 
which the plaintiff wrote ordering the purchase concluded thus: “ You 
will please send us description and numbers of the bonds and hold same 
as special deposit for us.” Inthe account which the defendant rendered 
to the plaintiffs of the purchase, the latter were informed that the bonds 
were held as a special deposit subject to their order. The numbers of 
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these bonds appeared upon the bond register which the defendants kept, 
and they remained in their custody until some time between November, 
1881, and November, 1882, during which period they were stolen by their 
assistant manager, Ker, who disappeared on January 16, 1883, and this 
suit is brought to recover their value. 

On October 8, 1880, the plaintiffs wrote to the defendants, “ Would it 
be convenient for you to discount for us, say, up to par of our bonds 
with you as collateral, and if so at what rate?” And in reply to this on 
October 11, the defendants said : “ We will discount for you with pleas- 
ure, taking your Government bonds at par as collateral.” On December 
22, the defendants discounted plaintiffs’ note for $12,000, and on the 
same day notified them that the bonds were held as collateral security 
for the loan. This note was renewed and when it became due on April 
27, 1881, the defendants wrote the plaintiffs, “ we debit you $12,000 for 
your note due to-day, which please find enclosed canceled. What dis- 
position shall we make of the collaterals?” The answer to this letter 
was not produced, but Robinson, one of the plaintiffs, testified that he 
directed the defendants to “hold the bonds as formerly for our 
(plaintiffs) use,” and to furnish a list of them, giving numbers. On May 
5, the defendants wrote tothe plaintiffs: ‘Your favor of the 2d inst. at 
hand. We hold $12,000 U. S., 4 per cent. as special deposit,” giving the 
numbers and informing the plaintiffs the bonds were held subject to 
their further orders. On October 11, 1882, the defendants discounted 
the plaintiffs’ note for $10,000 at sixty days, receiving as collateral secur- 
ity therefor a number of notes given to the plaintiffs by their custom- 
ers. This note was paid at maturity and collaterals returned. 

Robinson testified that in a letter which he wrote to the defendants 
asking for the last loan, he informed them the plaintiffs preferred giving 
the notes of their customers in place of the bonds as collateral as they 
wished to use the bonds in case of emergency. Healso stated that after 
the purchase of the bonds the plaintiffs had overdrawn their account 
from time to time and that their overdrafts had been honored. On 
November 24, 1880, the plaintiffs wrote to the defendants: ‘‘ We are 
carrying a large amount of hogs and cattle at this time for our customers 
and we shall wish to overdraw our account fora small amount, and we 
will thank you to honor the same, and will consider our bonds in your 
hands as security for the same. We do not wish to overdraw, but stock 
may be detained on the road,’ and two days later the defendants replied: 
“Yours of the 24th inst. received. In reply we beg to say should you 
have occasion to check us as you suggest, we will pay your checks with 
great pleasure.” 

Robinson testified that on January 16, 1883, he wrote to the defendant 
asking for another loan of $10,000 on the notes of their customers, as the 
plaintifis wished to keep the bonds for emergencies, meaning to meet 
overdrafts as previously. On Pa way 29th, the defendants replied to 
this letter, apologizing for the delay which had occurred through over- 
sight on the part of their corresponding clerk, saying: ‘“ We telegraphed 
you to-day that it is all right, meaning to say that your request for dis- 
count is granted. “If the defendants did not know when they wrote 
this letter that Ker had stolen the bonds they had abundant reason for 
believing he had. 

On March 5, 1883, the defendants wrote to the plaintiffs: “Do your 
books show that you should have aspecial deposit of Government bonds 
with us; if sowhat issue of bonds, and what amount?” to which the 
plaintiffs replied on March 8: “ We refer you to your advice of July 7, 
1880, in regard to our bonds held by you.” 

Kean, one of the defendants, told Robinson in July, 1883, so the latter 
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testified, that he, Kean, did not know until about the middle of Januar 
of that year that Ker had stolen the bonds. At the time the plaintiffs 
demanded their bonds, or their equivalent, there was nothing due from 
them to the defendants ; and the latter refused to comply with the de- 
mand onthe sole ground that the bonds were held as a special deposit 
without reward and that they were not liable for their loss. 

Ker acted as bookkeeper for about ten years previous to May, 1881, 
when he became assistant cashier at a salary of $2,000 a year. The 
plaintiffs’ bonds were kept in the “treasury ” part of the safe, where the 
securities and reserve or surplus funds not in active use were kept. Ker 
took $21,5000 of the defendants’ funds, and $35,500 in bonds, including 
those sued for. Kean also testified that he did not know when the 
plaintiffs’ bonds were last seen in the vaults; that it was their habit to 
examine their securities and count their cash every month, and to ex- 
amine their special deposits twice a year to see that they corresponded 
with the amounts marked on the envelopes and were otherwise correct ; 
that the collaterals and special deposits were kept together, that Ker 
took none of the collaterals, presumably because he was aware of the 
habit of the bank to examine them and the cash; and that no record of 
the numbers of boncs held on special deposit was kept, and they could 
not be counted and checked off. 

More than a year before Ker left the defendants were cautioned that 
there was some one in their bank speculating on the Board of Trade. 
Kean testified that after receiving this caution he made a quiet investi- 
gation, and the facts pointed toward Ker if anyone; that he thereupon 
called Ker up and accused him of having been so speculating, to which 
he replied: “I have made a few transactions, but I am not doing 
anything now, and do not propose to do anything more.” He 
admitted that what he had done was against the rules of 
the bank and said: “I know I ought not to do it, and I am not 
going to do any more of it. I am ahead a thousand dollars all told.” 
Ker’s salary appears to have been his only income. The defendants do 
not claim that he had accumulated any means or property from this or 
any other source, or that they thought he had, and yet they retained 
him in his position which afforded him access to ,their own assets 
as well as the securities of others, without making any efforts to verify 
the truth of his statements, or ascertain whether he had been tempted 
to appropriate to his own use the property of others. 

About two months before he left, Preston, one of the defendants re- 
siding at Detroit, wrote to the bank at Chicago, calling attention to re- 
ported speculations of some of the employes on the Board of Trade, 
suggesting inquiry upon the subject and directing that a careful exami- 
nation be made of their securities of all kinds. On receipt of this letter 
Kean told Ker what he had heard, and asked if he had not been specu- 
lating again on the Board of Trade. Ker said he had made some deals 
for friends in Canada, for which he had received a brokerage, and that 
the transactions were all ended. The defendants then seemed to enter- 
tain suspicion of Ker’s integrity, and an examination of their books and 
securities was commenced. No effort was made, however, to see 
whether the special deposits had been disturbed. Kean testified that 
special deposits, including the plaintiffs’ bonds, were not examined, be- 
cause no record was kept of them by record or otherwise; although the 
proof shows that the numbers of the plaintiffs’ bonds did appear upon the 
defendants’ bond register at the time of the purchase. 

If the bonds were held as collateral security at the time they were 
stolen, the defendants were obliged as bailees for reward to exercise that 
degree of care in their safe keeping, which a reasonably prudent and 
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cautious man would exercise in the care of his own property of the same 
kind. It does not follow that they are not liable, if they were as diligent 
in caring for these bonds as they were in taking care of securities of their 
own, for they may have been careless of the latter. If, however, the cus- 
tody of the defendants at the time bonds were stolen, was only that of 
gratuitous bailees for safe keeping, they are not liable for the loss unless 
it — from their gross carelessness. atonal Bank v. Graham, 100 
U. S., 699. 

When the first loan for which the bonds were pledged as security was 
paid, and the defendants inquired what should be done with the collat- 
erals, they were directed by the plaintiffs to hold them as formerly for 
the plaintiffs’ use and forward a list of them by numbers. The direction 
was not that the bonds be held as a special deposit, or for safe keeping. 
Evidently the defendants were informed that the plaintiffs expected to 
use the bonds, as they had already been used, namely as collat- 
erals, and informing the plaintiffs that the bonds were held as a special 
deposit, subject to their further orders, the defendants doubtless intended 
to be understood as willing to hold the bond as collateral security for 
future loans. The two banks had been in uninterrupted business rela- 
tions for a number of years; during the greater portion of which time 
there was a balance, varying in size, with the defendants in favor of the 
plaintiffs. The defendants deemed this account desirable and valuable. 
They cut off the coupons as they matured, and placed the amount to the 
plaintiffs’ credit. While, therefore, the bailment was for the convenience 
of the plaintiffs, it came about in the course of business between the two 
banks, and it was fortheir mutual benefit. If it be conceded, however, that 
the bonds ceased to be held as collaterals when the $12,000 note was paid 
and they thereupon became a mere special deposit, the character of the 
bailment was changed by the subsequent agreement, whereby they re- 
mained in the custody of the defendants as a continuing security for 
advances made, and to be made, to the plaintiffs. 

The defendants were distinctly informed that in order to accommo- 
date, on short notice, such of their customers as were dealing in cattle 
and hogs, the plaintiffs might from time to time desire to overdraw their 
account on the security of these bonds as collaterals; and in order 
that they might be held for such emergencies, the defendants discounted 
paper executed by the plaintiffs on the pledge of notes of the latter’s 
customers. The evidence shows that this agreement continued in force 
until Ker fled, and that after it was made the plaintiffs did make over- 
drafts on the defendants, all of which were paid, some of them only a 
few months before Ker’s dishonesty was discovered. If these overdrafts 
were not paid on the security of the bonds, they were paid without 
security, which is not to be presumed in the absence of proof. The de- 
fendants made frequent examinations to see that their own cash and 
securities were correct, but, according to their own testimony, neglected 
any examination with a view of ascertaining whether or not the plaintiffs’ 
bonds had been disturbed. 

The right of the defendants to hold the bonds against the plaintiffs 
and all others, as collateral security for any balance due to them from 
the plaintiffs, is too plain to dispute ; and it follows that having this right 
their responsibility was that of pledgees. 

It is immaterial, however, whether the defendants were bailees with or 
without reward, as in either case they are liable for the value of the bonds, 
the loss having resulted from their gross negligence. The defendants 
knew that Ker had been engaged in business which was hazardous, and 
that his means were scant. The demoralizing effect of speculating in 
stocks and grain—more properly speaking, gambling on the rise and fall 
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of the price of stocks and grain—is seen inthe numerous speculations, em- 
bezzlements, forgeries and thefts plainly traceable to that cause. Ker 
had free access to valuable securities, which were transferable by de- 
livery, easily abstracted and converted, and yet he was allowed to retain 
his position without any effort to see that he had not converted to his 
own use the property of others, or that his statements were correct. An 
immediate examination would have doubtless shown that even then some 
of the plaintiffs’ bonds had been exchanged for others, if indeed they had 
not been stolen. Ker’s position was one of trust and great importance ; 
his own admission showed that he was not trustworthy tor such employ- 
ment, and it was gross negligence in the defendants not to discharge 
him, or place him in some position of less responsibility. (Scott v. Nadz’l 
Bank, 22 Penn. St., 471; Third National Bank v. Boyd, 44 Md., 47; 
Cutting v. Murlor, 78 N. Y., 454.) 
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BANK TAXATION. 


U. S. CIRCUIT COURT FOR NORTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 
The Cleveland National Banks v. Horatto N. Whitbeck, Treasurer. 


Jackson, C.J.and Welker, D. J. Section 5,219 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, permits the taxation by States of the shares in 
National banks subject to two restrictions, one of which is, that the 
taxation shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of the State. 

Other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of the 
county and city, where the banks are located, was valued for taxation in 
1885 at sixty per cent. only of its real value. The auditor of the county 
assessed the bank shares at the same percentage of their value. The 
State Board of Equalization for bank shares raised the valuation of such 
shares to sixty-five per cent. with full knowledge of the rule adopted by 
the county and city. 

Held :—That such increase of valuation by the State Board of Equali- 
zation was a discrimination forbidden by the Act of Congress; and it 
was no less a discrimination because in other counties, or taxing districts 
of the State, other moneyed capital was valued for taxation at the same 
canta of its real value as that fixed by said board for such bank 
shares. 

Held further :—Where by the Statute of the State the dona fide in- 
debtedness of the tax-payer may be deducted from his credits, or moneys 
invested therein, the same deduction must be allowed from the value of 
the National bank shares, otherwise the money invested in such bank 
shares is assessed at a greater rate than the moneyed capital invested in 
such credits and the Act of Congress thereby violated. This was dis- 
tinctly held by the Supreme Court in Evansville Bank v. Britton, 105 

, om S02. 

Held further :—That a National bank may maintain a suit in equity on 
behalf of its stockholders to enjoin the collection of a tax which has 
been unlawfully assessed on their shares by the State authorities. /z//s 
v. Exchange Bank, 1o5 U.S., 322.—Judgment for plaintiffs. 
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92| 725,547; 126) 1,248,591, 130, 3,285,269 
132| 1,906,684) 176) 1,714,486 169, 1.404,396 
| 
1,110} 18,259,558) 1,261) 12,430,433 1,375 17,223,831 
| 
621} 5,694,088! 677) 7,999,341; 706 10,949,804 
528] 16,571,067, 506) 19,874,996] 718) 77,875,721 
III 622,218; 122 949,649} 119) 1,319,339 
617| 5,523,004, 748) 9,864,137} 653) 12,340,133 
205| 2,869,017; 204) 2,991,969) 225) 6,892,032 
25} 176,500) 23) 195,250) 27) 553,900 
129| ¢ 3,631,971; 177| 3,777,804] 112| 2,028,189 
35 280,463 4! 212,694 32) 896,852 
| 
2,27%| 35,308,988) 2,498) 45,865,840) 2,592,112,856,060 
223) 1,759,737| 279) 7,646,023) 193) 2,415,254 
77| 548,783) 96 751,327} 66; 605,560 
113 969,961; 169) 1,044,113) 170) 1,241,621 
111| 1,053,774) 119] 1,428,578] 102! 877,065 
215} 1,872,763) 212) 2,566,235) 238) 3,412,571 
78; 603,302; 49) 366,103) 44) 670,534 
118) 1,878,716 39} 1,017,135 68; 1,453,311 
173| 1,127,102) 157; 998,150) 155) 3,001,254 
205| 2,780,313} 215] 5,035,411; 184 5,408,916 
507| 5,313,727; 368] 3,394,460) 493) 4,365,375 
10o| 1,178,651 94 818,325} 121} 1,149,164 
275| 2,444,040] 276) 1,941,589} 219] 2,063,265 
154| 1,679,639! 282) 1,806,619) 238 1,654,861 
2,349| 23,201,508) 2,346) 28,814,068) 2,291; 28,318,557 
489| 4,279,101; 588; 5,570,728) 552) 9,710,039 
QI| 2,562,457} 91) 2,095, I12| 2,985,882 
235| 2,739,089) 293] 2,435,528) 304) 5,775,1«3 
371| 3,923,972 372) 3,510,241| 374) 5,714,951 
275| 4,263, 312 2,348,612) 329} 6,946,986 
202| 2,269,007) 238] 2,018,315; 303) 3,786,041 
188} 1,940,167} 169! 1,259,006) 170) 4,252,470 
373} 1,922,313) 370] 2,354,757| 412] 2,435,053 
202} 2,205,740} 190) 1,539,093! 220) 4,510,101 
164 994,897; 182 928,co6} I091 997,041 
847,035} 71) 790,100; 85) 5,849,456 
297| 1,050,736, 285) 1,377,177; 97) 508,854 
135 844,723) I4I 819,854, 220) 1,400,390 





(3,097 














29,842,615| 3,302 





28,047,097! 3,369) 54,872,983 














FAILURES FOR THE YEAR 1886. 
















































































| 
1886. 1885. 1884. 
No. in STATES AND 
Bust- 
mess in No. | Amount Amount No. A t 
1886. | TERRITORIES. Fail- Q P Fail of Fail- — 
ures.| Liabilities.| ures. | Liabilities.| ures. | Liabilities. 
PACIFIC STATES & TER. | 
421 |Indian Territory....... — — —_ —me —_ ome 
5,732 |Oregon... ...... .. sees 127 717,900, 162 738, 100 220} 1,457,500 
24,278 | San Franc identi sees] 343} 1,544,000, 447 2,631,700 353) 2,411,400 
San Francisco City..| 211) 2,756,400, 225] 2,454,400| 220] 3,755,500 
G.ors (Colorado... .... sccess 82 698,520 62 765,182) 139] 2,259,385 
re 12 134,800 25 328,500 23 196,800 
ii diirieganteden 9 20,307 22 308,910 36 201,921 
1,572 |New Mexico............ 12 373,400 20 361, 100 25 189, 
889 |Wyoming. ............ If 44,100 6 89,700 2 72,500 
ines eaidtwew wees 7 9,800 | 20 112,736 8 74,000 
i a eeiwe cen 100 765, 973 88 404,890; 117 729,642 
Ge IPOUEORS 2 onc ccccsesecs 19 231, 22 220,765 30 353.040 
3,455 |Washington............ 63 420, 650 113 588,200! 143 841,200 
ss ss ohaeen wnat 17 253,800, 18 108,700 25 528,700 
EE REE AIEEE — —_  — — — — 
63,527| To. PacificStates & T.)1,013) 7,971,450' 1,230 9,062,883 1,341| 13,071,996 
969,841 GRAND TOTALS... .|9,834/114,644,119 10,637 134220,331/ 10,968 296,343,497 
72,680 |Dominion of Canada...|1,252| 10,386,884) 1,256} 8,861,609! 1,327] 19,191,306 
| 


























FAILURES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR THIRTY YEARS—1857 TO 
1886, INCLUSIVE. 








Year. | Fatlures,| Amount of Lrabilitzes|| Year. | Fatlures.| Amount of Liabilities 
1857 4,932 $291,750,000 1872 4,069 $121,056,000 
1858 4,225 95,749,000 1873 5,183 228,499,900 
1859 3,913 64,394,000 1874 5,830 155)239,000 
1860 3,076 79,807,000 1875 7;740 201,000,000 
1861 6,993 207,210,000 1876 9,092 191,117,000 
1862 1,652 23,049,000 1877 8,872 190,669,936 
1863 495 7,889,900 || 1878 10,478 234,383,132 
1864 520 g 1579,000 || 1879 6,658 98,149,053 
1865 530 17,625,000 || 1880 45735 65,752,000 
1866 1,505 53) 783,000 1881 5,582 81,155,932 
1867 2,780 ,066,000 - 1882 6,738 101,547,504 
1868 2,608 63,694,000 1883 9,184 172,874,172 
1869 2,799 75,054,054 1884 10,968 226,343,427 
1870 3,540 »242,000 1885 10,637 124,220, 321 
1871 2,915 85,252,000 1886 9,834 114,644,119 
1 
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THE VATICAN BUDGET.—The Vatican budget shows receipts of £240,000, of 
which £180,000 is revenue from the capital left by Pope Pius IX. Peter’s pence 


during the past year amounted to only £60,000. 
shows a deficit of £60,000. 
sretrenchment. 
financial support. 





The budget for the coming year 
The Pope has resolved to adopt further measures of 
The budget is regarded as a mute appeal to the Catholic world for 





THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 
WASHINGTON, January 31, 1887. 


To the Editor of the BANKER’S MAGAZINE: 

The House bill offered by Gen. W-rner on the 20th of December, direct- 
ing the investment in Government bonds of go per cent. of the lawful money 
deposited in the Treasury for the redemption of the notes of failed, liqui- 
dating and reducing banks, has been taken from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and sent to the Committee on Ways and Means. Both com- 
mittees are understood to favor the general principle and object of the bill, 
and if it is brought to a vote in the House, it will undoubtedly be carried 
by a large majority. Since its introduction, Gen. Warner has proposed as a 
modification, that the Secretary of the Treasury may suspend the proposed 
investments in Government bonds, if their price is run up so high that the 
money required to purchase them will yield a return of less than two per 
cent. per annum. 

If it turns out that a vote is reached in the House, and that the bill is 
passed by that body, it will be according to the usual course of things, that 
if it is passed at all by the Senate, it will be with amendments. The session 
is so near its close, that a final argument on the bill by both branches of 
Congress is very uncertain, to say nothing of the possibility that the Presi- 
dent may veto it, or pocket it as he did the Morrison Resolution of the 
last session for the purchase of Government bonds. 

It is clearly manifest that in many quarters there will be a stout opposi- 
tion to any further reduction of the public debt. The National Board of 
Trade, which has been recently in session in this city, adopted and endorsed 
without dissent, resolutions proposed by the Cincinnati Board of Trade, that 
one thousand millions of the existing Government bonds ought to be changed 
into long two per cent. bonds. This can mean nothing else than that the 
$250,000,000 of 4s falling redeemable in 1891, instead of being then paid, 
shall be perpetuated in a new form of bonds. The whole amount of uncalled 
Government bonds, not including those issued for the Pacific railroads, is now 
only $1,028,000,000, and of these the uncalled 3s, amounting to $40,000,000, 
will be paid off by the end of this year. 

Important measures in the direction of increasing pensions were passed 
in the House on the 17th of this month. One was a bill, originating in 
the House, in favor of the dependent parents of deceased soldiers of all the 
wars in which the country has been engaged, and of surviving soldiers of all 
wars, who are in indigent circumstances. The committee which reported this 
bill, estimate that it will cause an addition of $4,767,120 to the Civil War 
annual pension payments, and that the total addition on account of all wars 
will be $6,000,000. This estimate rests upon very insufficient data and is 
undoubtedly much too low. In the debate in the House, Gen. Warner ex- 
pressed the opinion that the bill would add certainly not less than $20,000,000 
to the annual pension charges. Mr. Dudley, late Commissioner of the Pensions, 
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has expressed the same opinion. The substance of this bill was agreed to 
by the Senate during the last Congress, in the form of an amendment to 
a Mexican War Pension Bill, which then failed of becoming a law. The 
assent of the Senate to the present bill was therefore assured in advance, 
and it was promptly reported by the Pension Committee of that body with 
a recommendation that it be passed. 

The other thing done in the House on the 17th instant, was to agree 
to the Senate amendments to a Mexican War Pension Bill, thus finally dis- 
posing of the measure so far as Congress is concerned. The Pension Office 
estimate of the annual charge which it will impose upon the Treasury 
is $5,000,000. It is very likely to be more than that, but approximately 
correct calculations are possible in respect to the cost of Mexican War 
pensions. 

The action of the House on the 17th instant must considerably reduce 
the estimates of the surplus revenue hereafter to accrue, and the list 
of large extra appropriations which may possibly be made, is by no 
means exhausted. Senator Blair’s Education Bill and the Arrears of Pen- 
sions bill, are measures which are still pending, as are also large projects 
of fortifications, big guns and ships of war. $100,000,000, and possibly twice 
that, for a Nicaragua canal, is another thing impending over the country. 
It is said that a majority, although not two-thirds of the last Senate, was 
in favor of ratifying the treaty negotiated by President Arthur for the 
construction of that canal by the Government of the United States. There 
are many reasons for believing that a majority of the present Senate is 
similarly inclined, and it is impossible to deny that there is a good deal of 
popular inclination towards such a policy. Nobody believes that individual 
capitalists will invest in the enterprise. Whenever it is undertaken, it will 
require cash from the Treasury, inasmuch as it is certain that neither Con- 
gress nor the country will ever sanction the issue in time of peace, of bonds 
upon which the United States is either principal or surety, or the guarantor 
of the payment of interest. 

There is still a continuing effort here in various quarters, to contrive some 
scheme of reducing the revenues which will command concurring majorities in 
the Senate and House. As predicted in my letter printed in the last num- 
ber of the Magazine, Mr. Morrison declines to participate in framing a new 
bill, after the defeat of the measure which he proposed in December, and no 
movement looking to a new bill has been made in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which seems inclined to let other people try their hands in the busi- 
ness, and is probably more disposed to impede than to facilitate their suc- 
cess. But there are numerous members of the House who are active in 
framing and submitting bills to take off or reduce taxes. To say nothing of 
the many bills of that kind coming from individuals, it is an open secret 
that the Democratic protectionists, commonly spoken off as the Randall Demo- 
crats, have been constantly conferring with such members from the South as 
are specially desirous of repealing the tobacco and whiskey taxes, one or both, 
with the view of devising a measure upon which their forces can be combined. 
It is also an open secret that they have finally succeeded in agreeing upon a 
bill, of which the main features are an absolute repeal of the tobacco taxes; 
some modifications of the spirit taxes, such as removing the excise on fruit 
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brandies; and a few minor changes in the tariff, such as reducing the duty 
on iron and steel rails from $17 to $12 or $13 per ton, and repealing the 
duties entirely on jute butts, and on unmanufactured lumber in the form of 
round or sided logs. Altogether, the reduction of revenue expected from the 
measure is between $50,000,000 and $55,000,000, and the plan is now under- 
stood to be, to launch the project this week, perhaps to-morrow, in the form 
of a motion that the House go into Committee of the Whole to consider 
revenue bills. If that motion is carried, the Committee of the Whole must 
take up the pending bills of that character in their order on the calendar, 
the first one being that of Mr. Morrison, which the House refused to consider 
in December. The Committee may, if it pleases, determine to set aside, one 
after another, all the revenue bills, untill it can reach and take up the one 
agreed upon in the conferences of the supporters and allies of Mr. Randall. 
Assuming all that to be done, he cannot expect a success unless he receives 
the co-operation of the great body of the Republican members, about which 
there is some uncertainty. 

This method of proceeding opens the whole field of possible motions to 
amend, which is a very large field, inasmuch as it covers every one of the 
tariff and excise taxes. Weeks may be consumed, if a disposition to pro- 
crastinate and stave off exists among any considerable number of members 
of the House. 

If the developments of the present week do not justify the hope of suc- 
ceeding on the line of tactics sketched above, it is understood that a motion 
will be made next Monday to suspend the rules and pass a resolution to 
act under the operation of the previous question, upon a bill to repeal the 
taxes upon tobacco and upon the licenses to dealers in spirits, and embracing 
no other feature. Such a bill will strike from the annual revenues about 
$33,000,000, and for the first year four or five million dollars in addition, 
which will be required to refund taxes already paid upon tobacco which shall 
not have passed into consumption at the date of the proposed repeal of taxes. 
It will require a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules for the purpose of 
passing a resolution to act under the previous question upon such a bill, 
but if a two-thirds can be obtained, the House can be brought to a sum- 
mary decision upon the measure, all motions to amend it being cut off. It 
is among the possibilities that the two-thirds needed to suspend the rules can 
be mustered, not because even a mere majority of the House would select 
tobacco and licenses to spirit dealers as the most proper things to be relieved 
from taxation, but because a great many members think they can justify them- 
selves in repealing those taxes, if it seems to be the only way in which any 
reduction of the revenues can be effected during the short remaining term 
of the present Congress. 

The latest news at this writing is to the effect that the movement to reach 
action upon the revenue reduction bill agreed upon by the conferences of the 
Randall men, will be postponed for three or four days, so as to give time 
to make an effort to bring the Randall and Morrison wings of the Demo- 
cratic party to unite upon some new compromise measure. It is generally 
believed, however, that the effort to bring about such a union will prove a 
failure, although it is understood that Speaker Carlisle favors it. 
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It is known that the great distillers of the West, who are sometimes 
reported to be opposed to any meddling with the whiskey tax, are in fact 
moving very vigorously here to repeal the tax altogether, or at any rate, to 
exempt from it spirits used in the arts. 





INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE, 





I. CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT AS AFFECTED BY STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS. 


In August, 1879, A. B. deposited $1,000 in a certain National bank in this State, 
and received in return a certificate of deposit for the amount which was to remain 
on deposit for six months when the deposit would draw interest at the rate of 7 per 
cent., the certificate reading as follows : 

A. B. has deposited in this bank one thousand dollars, payable to the order of 
himself (in six months with 7 per cent. interest) on the return of this certificate 
properly endorsed. C. D. CASH. 

‘he words ‘‘ himself in six months with 7 per cent. interest” were written in a 
blank space for that purpose. Shortly after making this deposit the depositor went 
West, and not having use for the money kept the certificate supposing it would 
draw interest as long as it remained on deposit. A short time ago he sent the 
certificate for collection, and when same was presented at the bank, payment was 
refused, the bank claiming the certificate was outlawed and it was void as against 
the bank. Afterward, however, they offered to pay the certificate with interest for 
six months only which the holder refused and demanded payment in full, principal 
and interest to date. What we wish to know is this: ‘‘ Doesa certificate of deposit 
outlaw in this State, and if not, cannot interest be collected from date of same until 
date of payment when written as the one in question ?” 


REPLY.—This is a peculiar case, and we consider the answer to it doubtful. 
The ordinary rule is that a certificate of deposit stands in relation to the 
Statute of Limitations, like an ordinary deposit account; and that the statute 
does not begin to run against it until after demand of payment upon 
the bank. Shute v. Pacific Nat. Bank, 136 Mass., 487; Fells Point Savings 
Inst. v. Weeden, 28 Md., 320; Bellows Falls Bank v. Rutland County Bank, 
40 Vt., 377. If, therefore, this certificate were payable ‘‘on the return” 
thereof, without more, we should have no doubt that it would not be out- 
lawed until six years after demand of payment upon the bank. The form 
of the certificate, however, is peculiar. It is payable “‘in six months,” which 
would ordinarily mean six months after date; and so may be said to be 
payable on a day certain, in which case the statute would begin to run immedi- 
ately after the day of payment. Upon that construction the certificate is 
outlawed. If the word ‘‘in” can be construed to mean after, the certificate 
would be payable on the return thereof properly indorsed after the expira- 
tion of six months from its date, and the statute would not begin to run 
until after a demand made after the expiration of the six months: and this is 
the construction we should be inclined to give it, as the one most likely to 
carry out the intent of the parties. Whether the Courts of Minnesota, where 
the case arises, will so construe it is at least doubtful. If not outlawed we have 
no doubt that the certificate will bear interest at 7 per cent. until the day 
of payment. 
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II. DEMAND OF PAYMENT BY NOTARY’S CLERK OR PROXY. 


If the point as to whether a notary may make a demand of payment by 
proxy has been legally decided, will you refer to it in your February or March 
number, and greatly oblige many bank notaries and the writer in particular ? 


Rep_y.—This point, as involved in the protest of foreign bills of exchange, 
has given rise to much discussion. See Daniel on Negotiable Instruments, 
§ 579 et seg., and cases cited. In § 581 he states the law of the United 
States as follows: ‘* The courts have almost, without dissent, held that at 
common law it is necessary that the notary Aimse/f should make the demand 
of a foreign bill; and that in order to establish the sufficiency of a demand 
by his clerk, a general custom, or a statutory enactment authorizing such 
practice must be proved.” It has been decided in New York, and this is 
no doubt the law of the other States also, that the same rule applies to 
protests of inland bills and promissory notes. Onondaga County Bank vy. 
Bates, 3 Hill 56. 

In respect to these last, however, he observes, § 585, ‘‘that as no protest 
is necessary, and although no protest when relied on will be valid unless 
made by the notary in person, yet demand of payment of an inland bill 
of a promissory note may be made by a clerk, which will be sufficient as 
the foundation of notice from the notary or other person acting for the holder. 
But the testimony of the clerk would be necessary to show the due present- 
ment, and the testimony of the notary or other party acting for the holder 
to show the transmission or service of the notice. Hunt v. Maybee, 3 
Seld., 260. 

In the absence of a statute, or a well established custom in the State 
where the inquirer resides, it must be taken, therefore, that a demand of 


payment by proxy is insufficient. 





STATISTICS OF THE ST. Louis City BANKs.—5 National banks on the 28th 
December, 1886, 17 State banks on the 3d January, 1887, compared with statement 
of December, 1885: 

Dec., 1886. Dec., 1885. DIFFERENCES, 
Capital and surplus , $14,941,771 . $14,653,652 .. Increase, $ 288,119 
Deposits — at magn oe “ 91200, 334 - 9,557;253 -. Decrease, 356,929 

# on demand to individuals 28,339,470 
9,961,503 $ ° 34,676,901 .. Increase, 3,624,162 
26,990 . 728,440 .. Decrease, 1,450 


ns ceteweseaseneneens $63,170,158 . $59,616,246 .. Increase, $3,553,912 








Bonds to secure circulation.......... 810,000 . 810,000 


Good loans and bonds...... eeeeeeee 45,241,095 . 42,881,945 .. IncreaSe, 2,359,160 
Cash, checks and exchange 8,229,578 . 7,012,175 .. Increase, 1,217,403 


ld, 828,78 
Gash - yp peso t 7,827,518 . 7.857,080 .. Decrease, 29,562 


Real estate and fixtures . 1,055,056 .. Increase, 6,911 


Assets $63,170,158 - $59,616,246 .. $3,553,912 








Compiled, unofficially, by E. Chase, Manager Clearing House. 
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WE HAVE always sought in this department of the magazine to give such 
information of a more personal kind relating to banks and bankers as we have 
supposed would be useful and interesting to them. For their kindness ip 
furnishing many of these items we are grateful. Although our list of ex- 
changes is large, we cannot get all even from this source, and so we must 
continue to depend on our friends to some extent at least in the future. We 
fully appreciate their kindness in this regard, and shall be glad to use as 
freely as possible all items of this nature that may come to our knowledge. 


DIVIDING WITH EMPLOYES.—The proprietors of the Boston Post have resolved 
to give their employes a portion of the profits of the year, and they express the hope 
that they may be able to make this incident the basis of their future policy. The 
division will be in proportion to earnings. 

COMPROMISE ON SILVER COINAGE.—Mr. St. John, the President of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank of this city, in a recent speech before the Commercial Club of 
Providence, R. I., intimated that a compromise measure between the silver and the 
anti-silver men was about to be introduced into Congress, providing as follows: (1. ) 
That light-weight silver coin shall be redeemed by purchase at the Mint at a price 
per ounce equivalent to the legal tender valuation of the bullion in the coin, less the 
actual loss in weight. (2.) That a limit shall be immediately fixed to the invest- 
ment of the Government in silver bullion for the purpose of coinage into silver 
dollars under the act of 1878, which limit shall permit the continuance of such 
coinage until the aggregate amount of silver coinage, legal tender and subsidiary, 
shall be $500,000,000. (3.) That the Government purchases of silver are then to 
cease, and the mints of the United States are to be open to the free coinage of silver 
dollars. Mr. St. John raises the question whether the United States, under such a 
compromise, can ‘‘ maintain in domestic circulation, by coin and certificate, con- 
currently with gold, legal tender and subsidiary silver money to the amount, in all, 
of $500,000,000, with the bullion weight of silver in the dollar having a market 
value, as compared with gold, fluctuating anywhere between seventy and one 
hundred cents.” 


PROPOSED EXTERMINATIVE TAX ON DEALINGS IN ‘‘ FuTURES.”—Members of 
the Stock, Produce, Cotton, Petroleum and other commercial exchanges have a 
lively interest in a bill now in the hands of the Committee on Commerce, House of 
Representatives, numbered H. R. 10,650, ‘* to regulate speculative transactions in 
farm products, and for other purposes.” Mr. Clifton R. Breckinridge, of Arkan- 
sas, is the author of the bill, which is intended to throw red hot chain shot into the 
ranks of bulls and bears. It proposes to make unlawful ‘‘the business of buying 
or selling for future delivery any agricultural, mechanical or commercial com- 
modity ” without a license, and licenses to sell futures must be paid for at the fol- 
lowing rates: Cotton, $10,000 and $1 per bale; wheat, $10,000 and 3 cents per 
bushel; other cereals $10,000 and 2 cents per bushel; smoked hog products, 
$10,000 and 2 cents per pound ; pork or beef, $10,000 and 1% cents per pound; 
coal oil and its products, $10,000 and 2 cents per gallon; whiskey or any other 
spirits, $10,000 and 10 cents per gallon; stocks, bonds or notes, $100,000 and 5 
per cent. of face or par value of such stocks or bonds sold or bought. Dealers are 
to make returns under oath and under bonds to make true returns, and are punish- 
able for offering to do business without license by five times the amount of the 
license fee and imprisonment not exceeding five years. We are not advised as to 
the likelihood of a favorable report on the bill by the Committee on Commerce. 


40 
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BILL FOR LENDING THE NATIONAL REVENUE —Congressman Scott, of Penn- 
sylvania, has introduced the following bill for the distribution of the National reve- 
nue by loans at the discretion of the President, at the rate of not less than 2 per 
cent. interest to a certain class of National banks and upon the conditions and terms 
specified in the bill. 

SECTION 1.—That the Secretary of the Treasury be and he is hereby authorized, 
with the approval of the President of the United States, to deposit at his discretion, 
from time to time, in the National banks of the United States doing business in the 
cities of Boston, in the State of Massachusetts; New York, in the State of New 
York ; Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania ; Baltimore, in the State of Mary- 
land; Charleston, in the State of South Carolina; New Orleans, in the State of 
Louisiana ; Galveston, in the State of Texas; Louisville, in the State of Kentucky; 
Cincinnati, in the State of Ohio; St. Louis, in the State of Missouri; Detroit, in 
the State of Michigan, Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin; Chicago, in the 
State of Illinois; St. Paul, in the State of Minnesota, and San Francisco, in the 
State of California, any surplus money in the Treasury of the United States not 
otherwise appropriated, or which, in their judgment, is not required to meet the im- 
mediate maturing obligations of the Government, upon the following terms and 
conditions. 

Sec. 2.—That such deposits, if made as herein provided, shall only be made in 
the National banks in the cities aforesaid, which have paid a dividend of not less 
than 5 per cent. per annum for five consecutive years and which shall have accumu- 
lated on the Ist day of January, 1887, a surplus reserve over and above the capital 
stock of such banks, of not less than 20 per cent. of the par value of the capital 
stock of such banks. The Secretary of the Treasury, with the approval of the 
President of the United States, is authorized to deposit in such banks from time to 
time such surplus moneys as herein specified, to an amount not exceeding sixty per 
cent. of the par value of the capital stock of such bank or banks, such deposits to 
be subject to call or sight drafts from time to time drawn by the Treasurer of the 
United States under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

SEc. 3.—That such bank or banks in which such deposits are made shall pay 
interest at the rate of not less than 2 per cent. per annum during the period that 
such deposits remain in such bank or banks, subject to call as herein provided, and 
any and all deposits so made in pursuance of this act, in any such bank or banks 
shall be a first lien upon all the assets of such bank or banks, except the outstand- 
ing National bank-notes of such bank or banks in which such deposits are made 
and which may fail to pay the draft or drafts of the Treasurer of the United States 
at sight as herein provided ; and the said draft or drafts of the Treasurer of the 
United States shall be a receipt or receipts in full to such bank or banks paying the 
same to the extent of the money so drawn from such bank or banks. 

Sec. 4.—This act shall remain in full force and effect until the Ist day of Janu- 
ary, 1889, after which date it shall become null and void, and no further deposits as 
herein provided shall be made in pursuance hereof after that date, and all deposits 
made under the provisions of this act in such bank or banks and not drawn out of 
such bank or banks, as herein provided, on or before January 1, 1889, shail be 
drawn out of such bank or banks by the Treasurer of the United States on or before 
the 1st day of July, 1889, and deposited in the Treasury or the Sub-Treasuries of 
the United States. 

SEc. 5.—That the provisions of Section 1 of this act shall not become operative 
until all bonds now outstanding, known as 3 per cent. extended bonds of the 
United States, shall have been called in for redemption. 

Sec. 6.—All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are hereby repealed. 

EXAGGERATED EsraTEs.—When Francis Palms, the great lumber king of 
Michigan, died at Detroit, his estate was estimated at from $15,000,000 to $17,- 
000,000. When the will was probated the estate was found to amount to a fraction 
over $7,000,000—a very large property, but not one-half the original estimate. 
When O. J. Hale, of this city, died, his estate was estimated at from $200,000 to 
$250,000, but when the will was probated all of the city reporters declared that the 
figures would reach $800,000 or $1,000,000. This result was considered the more 
surprising, inasmuch as Mr. Hale was never taxed on more than $60,000 of 


property. 
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THE WINFIELD MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY is an institution lately organ- 
ized at Winfield, Kansas, for the purpose of negotiating Western farm mortgages, 
receiving deposits, receiving and handling trust funds, buying and selling bonds 
and mortgages, and doing a general business in commercial paper. It has a paid 
in capital stock of $100,000. Its officers are M. L. Robinson, President; W. R. 
McDonald, Vice-President ; F. C. Flint, Secretary, and W. C. Robinson, Treasurer. 
The company is closely connected with the First National Bank of Winfield, Kansas, 
whose Vice-President and Cashier are respectively, President and Treasurer of the 
company. It succeeds the old established loan business of M. L. Read and M. L. 
Robinson, founded in Cowley county, in 1872, and run in connection with Read’s 
Bank, which was not long ago changed to the First National Bank of Winfield, 
Kansas. ‘The company is composed of some of the most reliable and solid business 
men of Southern Kansas, who have had years of practical experience in the business 
for which the company is organized, together with several leading Eastern capitalists, 
and presents many inducements for investments by Eastern investors. 


Mr. JAMES B. PINNEO, President of the National Newark Banking Company, 
the oldest financial institution in that city, has died in the eighty-first year of his 
age. In 1854 he succeeded Mr. John Taylor as President of the Newark Banking 
Company, in which he had already served as a director since 1842, and held the 
office uninterruptedly till the day of his death. He was also one of the founders of 
the Howard Savings Institution, which has successfully weathered every storm and 
now stands foremost in public confidence. He was always distinguished for his 
strong religious faith and public-spirited benevolence. He was the chief founder 
and leading elder of the High Street Presbyterian Church, which he sustained by 
his wealth and influence. He was also one of the Trustees of the old Wesleyan 
Institute, though not connected with the communion which established it. He was 
one of the founders and supporters of the Newark Library and Historical Societies, 
and also a member of the Common Council of 1852, and was instrumental in the 
establishment of the present Centre Market. 


GAMBLING SuIT.—Once more we are judicially informed that gambling combi- 
nations, such as are made at Chicago, under the guise of commerce, are illegal. In 
1880, Jas. R. Keene and N. G. Miller formed a pool, in Chicago, to raise the price 
of lard. A large sum was realized. The principals charged their brokers with in- 
creasing commissions by fictitious sales, and called for an account. The brokers 
turned round and pleaded that, the transactions being in the nature of gambling, 
they could not be called upon to account. Judge Daniels of the Supreme Court 
has decided that this contention is valid. The ramifications of these Chicago 
operations are very wide. ‘They extend to the Atlantic cities of the States, to 
Canada, to England. It may be as well for the gamblers to bear in mind that a 
judge of the Supreme Court of Illinois holds that combinations to keep articles of 
food and other necessaries out of the market, with a view of raising the price, are 
illegal conspiracies, punishable as crimes.— Zoronto Monetary Times. 


VIRGINIA.—A correspondent of the New York 7zmes, in a letter dated from 
Lynchburg, says: One of the telling indications of business healthfulness that is 
exhibited in the State comes out in the statements which just at this season are 
being made at the annual meeting of the shareholders of banking institutions. Let 
this one instance serve as an example. The Planters’ National Bank of Richmond, 
of which James B. Pace, who has a long line of social and business friends in New 
York, is President, shows that to its capital of $300,000 it has added a surplus of 
$285,000, close upon 100 per cent., while the clear net earnings for the year rose 
above 25 per cent. Banks do not do such things when dullness looms up all 
around. Mr. Mann S. Quarles, Cashier of the Planters’ National Bank, is his 
authority for saying that the people of the State have gone to patronizing savings 
institutions in a liberal fashion. The number of depositors and the amount of deposits 
both show marked increases. This tendency to providence is one of the most 
cheering indications that attends the changed condition of things. And ‘‘ the new 
South ” can claim especial right to this title that it is glorying in, for not the white 
man only, but the negro as well is piling up the dimes and the dollars in the treas- 
uries of Virginia savings banks. The rainy day that aforetime was to look out for 
itself is now discounted and prepared for—now when there isn’t half the danger in 
it that there used to be. 
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New Savincs BANK—Bank Superintendent Willis S. Paine has issued a certifi- 
cate to 18 prominent citizens of Amsterdam, in the county of Montgomery, author- 
izing them to open an office for the deposit of savings, subject to the provisions of 
the general banking laws of the State. At present there is not a savings bank in 
operation in the entire county. 


MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS BANKS.—There are some interesting features in the 
annual report of the Massachusetts savings banks. The deposits now reach the 
very large amount of $291,197,900, or, in round numbers, three hundred millions. 
There has been a very steady movement during the year. The number of open 
accounts has increased 6.7 per cent. and the amount of deposits by a little less than 
6 per cent., showing a slight but perceptible tendency toward an increase in small 
accounts, always an encouraging sign. The amount of the withdrawals has been 
in about the same ratio as the increase in deposits, 6 per cent., but the number has 
been relatively decidedly less, having increased by only 1.3 per cent. The earnings 
have been in pretty nearly the same ratio as last year. Considering the extent of 
the labor troubles in Massachusetts the showing is an extremely encouraging one, 
not in any marked advance, but in the regularity of such advance as there has been 


AN UNMISERLY MISER.—It is very seldom, even in the curious history of litigated 
wills, that such a revelation occurs as was made in the Surrogate’s Court. It came 
out that the late James H. Paine had left with a friend, who afterward became the 
Administrator of his estate, a package which the custodian supposed to consist of 
private papers. This package remained in the custody of his friend for many years 
during the lifetime of the depositor. Only once, and then some ten years after the 
deposit was made, did he inquire about its safety. After his death the package was 
opened and found to contain more than $350,000 in bills, of which more than 
$340,000 were still current. We believe that this performance is unparalleled. 
Misers often keep their hoards in unlikely places, but they always keep them where 
they are accessible, and in all the stories of misers the chief joy of the miser is to count 
his money. In this case the miser gave his hoard into the keeping of a friend, and 
apparently ceased to trouble himself about it, himself living meanwhile by begging 
and in apparent poverty. The honorable conduct of Mr. Chickering is not so unusual, 
we may be thankful to say, as the recklessness of Mr. Paine about his money, but 
it was remarkable. There was nothing, so far as appears, to prevent Mr. Chicker- 
ing from putting in his own pocket a fortune of $350,000 without exciting even 
a suspicion that he had it or had had it in his possession. The current estimate of the 
dead man’s estate was about one-seventh of that amount. Many honest men would be 
anxious to be preserved from such a temptation as that, which does not seem to 
have presented itself to Mr. Chickering as a temptation at all.—Mew York Times. 





> h.£.a— 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 
1887. Loans. Specie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Jan. 8.. $348,479,300 . $85,509,200 . $21,812,200 . $370,138,900 . $7,89E,800 $14,786,675 
*§ 15.. 348,067,700 88,088,000 24,070,700 »« 374,187,600 . 7,872,200 18,611,800 
** 22.. 351,448,200 89,578,500 . 24,013,100 380,060,900 7,865,400 18,796,375 
*€ 29... 353,051,000 92,851,600 382,961,800 . 7,825,000 22,298,450 
The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
1886, Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. 
$142,576,800 .. . $10,534,100 «+++ $3,337,600 


25,187,300 


Deposits. 
«+ $107,625,800 


Circulation. 
$13,131,900 


144,022,200 .... 2,990,000 108,868,900 
145,574,200 «ee. 3,141,700 «ee5 110,814,700 
145,919,500 ... «++ 33392200 110,831,700 «+s 
The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
1886. Loans. Reserves. Deposits. 
DEc, 31...++++ $85,998,400 $22,113,990 $83,995,200 
1887. 


13,126,800 
13,013,700 
12,627,400 


T1, 303,400 
10,984,400 
10,926,400 


Circulation. 
$4,023,750 





JAN. 8.... «0 
icindnsibe 


ee 


se 


86,324,200 
86,335,600 
85,906,200 
85,436,800 


22,210,400 
22,806,600 
22,464,000 
22,806,300 


84,050,400 
83,965,400 
83,718,350 
82,922,000 


4,018,750 
439139750 
40205750 
4,012,500 
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NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from January No., page 551.) 


. State. Placeand Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
ALA.. .. Eufaula. ...... ee eT eee 
$59,000 Allen H, Merrill, Pr. John P. Fay, Cas. 
w .. Sheffield....... Pe Te css ti‘(‘#S Shim RROD 
$100,000 Chas, D. Woodson, "Pr. T. LL. Benham, Cas. 
DakK.... Tyndall........ Secwetty BAe. ccccccess Chase National Bank. 
$25,000 Joseph S. Wheeler, Pr. Marshall P. McArthur, Cas. 
D. C.... Washington.... Columbia National Bank, =n ee ee ee eee 
$250,000 Brainard H Warner, Pr. 
GA. .... Forsyth........ W. T. Maynard & Co.... Mercantile National Bank. 
$50,060 Preston B. Maynard, Cas. 
# .. Savannah...... The OstethorpeG ATCO leew ccccc cess 
—— J. J. Dale, Pr. John M. Bryan, Cas. 
ae Chicago... . Van Zandt & Haskins.... Chase National Bank. 
© -. 6 Rsk a'nsos German-American N, B.. Ninth National Bank. 
$50,000 Adolph Rimerman, Pr. Louis C. Schwerdtfeger, Cas. 
© . 6m FR iccscssees Orange County Bank. National Park Bank. 
J. C. Porter, Pr. Wm. A. Salter, Cas. 
" . South Chicago. Merchants’ Exchange B’k. American Exchange Nat’! Bank, 
Clark P. Wilder, Cas. 
« .. Springfield..... Sangamon Loan&Tr.Co. == naneeeeseces 
000 John L. Davis, Pr. Geo. H. Souther, 7veas. 
# .. Wenona....... Pisst National Bamk..... |§  $— __ _ececccceseece 
$50,000 Lewis J. Hodge, /r. Chas. H. Fowler, Cas. 
IND .... Pierceton...... Froehly Bros.........«.. Kountze Bros. 
Iowa... Little ee. . Little Sioux Bank........ Kountze Bros. 
0,000 B. F, Freeman) 
ees Sutherland. boone First National Bank..... Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Benjamin Thompson, /r. Chas. H. Brintnall, Cas. 
ae Wheatland. . Jomm Guenther HSOGB... 8s cvccccccccee 
KAN.... Atchison....... United States Nat’] Bank. Hanover National Bank. 
$250,000 Geo. Storch, Pr, F. W. Hunton, Cas. 
w .. Meade Center.. Farm.& Stock Growers’ B. First National Bank. 
$40,000 Oscar B. Hamilton, Pr. Ormond Hamilton, Cas. 
# .. Nicodemus..... Bank of Nicodemus...... Corbin Banking Co. 
Abraham S. McPherson, Cas. 
— ll Oe Fg ee 
w .. Winfield....... TheWinfi'd Mort.&Tr.Co. Gilman, Son & Co. 
$100,000 M. L. Robinson, Pr. W. C. Robinson, Cas. 
Ky. .... Campbellsville.. Bank of Campbellsville., == swe eeeeeeeee 
$50,000 John H. Chandler, Pr. John N. Turner, Cas. 
MICH... Detroit......... Fidelity Loan & Tr. ie eae 
$30,000 David Preston, Pr. F. B. Preston, 7veas. 
e .- Lansing. ...... Ingham Co. Savings 'B’k. Chase National Bank. 
$50,000 H. H. Smith, Pr. M. D. Todd, Cas. 
» .. Escanaba...... Delta County Bank...... Mercantile National Bank. 
(Greenhoot Bros.) 
« .. Ransom........ Sheldon & Meacham..... Chase National Bank. 
MINN... Buffalo........ C. E. Oakley & Co...... Nassau Bank, 
25,000 
D. on Casedae ox Unies Natiomal Bagk.... j§j.§=§ _ cesescccsece 
$500,c00 J. J. P. Odell, Pr. H, A. Ware, Cas. 
” o HR, FUR, cccee Graves & Vinton ........ National Bank of Republic. 
Miss, .. Tupelo......... Bank of Tupelo.......... Continental National Bank. 
$55,000 Richard C, Clark, Pr. Hugh A. Kincannon, Cas. 
BP e aces Independence. . Bank of Independence.. Chemical National Bank. 
D. Wood, Pr. W. S. Wells, Cas. 


$80,000 J. 
is sn the Bank of Urich.(J. A. Wells & Son.) éo0eeennoes 
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State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
NEB.... Beaver City.... First National Bank Hanover National Bank. 
$50,000 Albert Fisher, Pr. Allen B, Edee, Cas. 
o Bank of Merna Hanover National Bank. 
$10,000 D. E. Johnson, /r. Jay F. Price, Cas. 
” Elkhorn Valley Bank.... Kountze Bros, 
(McClure, Hagerty & Gardiner.) 
— ws First National Bank 
$50,000 Geo. W..E. Dorsey, Pr. 
# .. South Auburn.. Carson National Bank.... 
60,000 John L, Carson, Pr. 
N. J.... Atlantic City... Second National Bank... 
$100,000 Geo. F. Currie, Pr. 
» «eG, cscccs N.J. Trust & Safe Dep.Co. 
Alexander G. Cattell, Pr. Edward S. Hall, 7veas. 
« ,. Long Branch.. Long Branch City Bank.. First National Bank. 
$50,000 Rufus Blodgett, Pr. John Terhune, Cas. 
N. Y.... Brooklyn City Savings Bank 
David Boody, ?7. Remsen Rushmore, Sec. 
w ., Schenevus Chesters Bkg.& Ex. Office. H. Chester, Cas. 
w ., W.N. Brighton Richmond Co. Sav. B’k.. Chemical National Bank. 
Monroe Eckstein, Pr. Robt. Moore, Cas. 
OHIO... Arcanum Farmers & Mer. B’k’g Co. Bank of New York. 
$24,000 John Smith, fr. Edwin M. Tausey, Cas. 
# ., Columbus..... Franklin Saving Bank.... J. & W. Seligman & Co, 
$30,000 Albert Goldstein, Pr. S. A. Frank, Cas. 
Henry F. Merrill Importers & Traders’ Nat’l B’k. 


Gs eee First National Bank Chase National Bank. 
W. L. Roddey, Pr. W. J. Roddey, Cas. 
TENN .. i Security Bank United States National Bank. 
Robt. D. Frayser, Pr. Robt. J. Black, Cas. 
Merchants Bank National Bank of Republic. 
John N. Sperry, Pr. James McLaughlin, Cas. 
First National Bank 
W. N. Cameron, ?». 
National Exchange Bank. 
$3 John N. Simpson, Pr. 
. Farmersville... First National Band 
$50,000 Allen H. Meathery, Pr. 
. West Salem... Bank of West Salem 
$1,500 (W. H. Graves & Co.) Wyatt H. Graves, Cas. 
. Laramie City.. Albany Co. Nat’l B’k.... 
$100,000 Ora Haley, /r. Eli Crumrine, Cas. 
... Winnipeg. Bank of British N. A.... D. A. McTavish & H. Stikeman, 
H. M. Breedon, Mgr. Agents. 


== 
— — 





INDICTING CouNTY AssEssors.—The attention of the Grand Jury of Wyoming 
county, New York, was called to the action of the town and village Assessors, 
asking why the attention of that body was not called by their foreman, a Warsaw 
salt manufacturer, to the two assessment rolls recently sworn to by these Assessors, 
with the idea of finding which board had perjured themselves in their oaths. A 
difference of nearly $500,000 in the estimate of the two boards in a village of War- 
saw’s size, with only a month elapsing between the two estimates, was something 
unusual, and demanded investigation, as property could not fluctuate 25 to 50 per 
cent. in 30 days. The difference in the estimated property of 13 wealthy citizens 
was shown to be $102,465. The Grand Jury have indicted the Assessors, the body 
being almost unanimous in its finding. 

WuatT ForREIGN CAPITAL IS DOING FoR SPAIN.—Despite political inquietude, 
the National revenue of Spain has doubled in the last thirty years, and since 1845 
the foreign commerce of the country has increased from $40,000,000 to $330,- 
000,000 annually. The causes of this wonderful improvement are to be found in 
the introduction of foreign capital to work the mines of the country and to aid in 
the development of railway facilities. And, in addition, the taxation system of 
Spain has been undergoing gradual improvement until it is to-day a sounder and 
more intelligent system than that of some of her former American colonies. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 
(Monthly List, continued from January No., page 552.) 


Bank and Place. Elected, In place of 

. Mercantile Nat. B’k, Hartford. Chas. H. Field, Ass’¢ Cas. — ss .. sw ees 

. Merchants’ Nat’l B’k, Norwich. J. Hunt Smith, /r...... John Brewster. 
. First National Bank, Canton.. Geo. Olson, Ass’¢ Cas... Hans Anderson. 


Bank of Americus, Americus.. H. C. Bagley, Cas....... John Windsor. 
. Newnan Nat’! B’k, Newnan.... R. W. Andrews, Cas.... Jas. T. Kirby. 
Continental National Bank, Douglass Hoyt, Cas..... John C. Black. 
Chicago. } Ira P. Bowen, Ass’¢ Cas. Douglass Hoyt. 
.. Metropolitan Nat. B., Chicago. H. H. Hitchcock, 4.C... =... eee 
. N. Western Nat. B’k, Chicago. H. F. Dummer, V. P.. i 
; , M. C. Kimball, Pr...... ie Mackay. 
een J. B. Schritlin, V. P..... M. C. Kimball 
EGon. | H. B. Schritlin, Ass¢C.. «woe 
. First National Bank, = ba age f a. . ——— 
Bloomington. C. B. Perrigo, Ass’¢ Cas. C. W. Robinson. 


.. Champaign N. B., Champaign. W. A. Heath, Ass’¢ Cas. —...... es 
.. East St. Louis B’k, E. St Louis. Frank B. Bowman, Pr.. Henry Oebike. 
. Union National Bank, Macomb. B. F. McLean, Ass't C.. . J. D. Hixon. 


.. First National Bank, Ottawa... Wm. Cullen, V. P...... M. H. Smith. 
.. Second Nat’! Bank, Rockford.. C. O. Vetem, F. Piscine R. P. Lane. 
. Decatur Nat’! Bank, Decatur... P W. Smith, V. P...... Henry Derker. 
First National Bank, C. H. Winchester, Pr .... J. R. Beardsley. 
Elkhart. } J. A. Cook, Asst aes 
. First National Bank, ) John H. Bass, re .O. A. Simons.* 
Fort Wayne. | W. Fleming, V. Pr...... John H. Bass. 
. First Nat'l Bank, South Bend.. E. S. Reynolds, V. P.... A. G. Cushing. 
. Atlantic National Bank, { H. M. Boorman, Cas....C. McDaniels. 


Atlantic, ? J. W. Winslow, "Asst C. H. M. Boorman. 
.. First National Bank, Brooklyn, W T. Holmes, V. 7’.... C. L. Foster. 

. Dubuque National Bank, , D. D. Myers, We Pi ncis W. J. Knight. 
Dubuque, Iowa. { T. P. Guernsey, 4ss’* CC. ss 
oo Satur Co. N. B., Goundy Con. J. ©. Mime, FF. Picccccce 8 8 sceccucs 

. First Nat’] Bank, Iowa Falls... F. D. Peet, dss’t Cas.... 1... eee 


. First National Bank, Ottumwa. Geo. Haw, ge fF res re 
Commercial N. B., Waterloo. Wm. Thompson, Miles! ccenhnus 
.. Hamilton Co.N.B.,Webster C’y Cyrus Smith, Cas....... John W. Funk, Acz?. 
... First National Bank, Atchison. D. C. Newcomb, V. ioe C. G. Foster. 
.. U. S. Nat’l Bank, Atchison.... 8. B. | EE Ee 
. First National Bank, j R. J. Hardesty, V. P... ik ane 
Dodge City.) E. F. Kellogg, Ass’¢ IRAE cape isin 
. First National Bank, , H. C. Cook, Uas.. . F. C. Wheeler. 
Oswego. ? F.C. Wheeler, A. Cas.. H. C. Cook. 
. First National Bank, | R. Rogers, V. ’P.. A 
Phillipsburgh } W. D. Granger, A. Cas. ry ty ere 
First Nat’] Bank, Louisville.... Thomas R. Sinton, Cas.. T,. R. Sinton,Ac?’g. 
.. The Western Bank, Louisville. B. Frese, Cas........... Henry Hunter. 
. First National Bank, Paducah. J. W. Bloomfield, V. P.. J. H. Gardner. 
Com, Nat’l B’k, Shreveport.... S. B. MeCiutdinen. a... Souacenn 
. State National Bank, N. O.... L. C. Keever, V. Re tr eee 
First National Bank, Auman... Cee vcs:  cvedeces 
. First National Bank, Bangor.... Edward Stetson, SIR acter at 


.. So. Berwick N. B., S. Berwick. John H. Plumer, Pr.... W. D. Jewett. 
.. Merchants Nat’! B’k, Gardiner. J. S. Bradstreet, 4.C.... — .... sees 
.. First National Bank, Portland. J. E. Wengren, Cas.. et E. Wengren, 4.C. 
. Nat’l Traders’ Bank, Portland. Wm. G. Davis, Pr...... F. G. Messer. 
First Nat'l B’k, Baltimore...... John W. Hall, Pr....... J. A. Sprigg. 


* Deceased. 
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a Delaware Nat. Bank, Delhi.. 
- Second National Bank, 
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Bank and place. 


. Freemans Nat'l B’k, Boston... 
. Massachusetts National B’k, ( 


Boston. } 


.- Nat’l Security Bank, Boston.. 
.. Old Boston Nat’l Bank, Boston. 
. Shoe & Leather National B. 


Boston. 


.. Amesbury Nat’l B’k, Amesbury. 
.. Holyoke Nat’! Bank. Holyoke. . 
.. Cape Cod Five Ct.S. B. 

.. Hopkinton Nat. B., Hopkinton. 
.. Nat’l Exchange Bank, Salem.. 

. Spencer Sav. Bank, Spencer.. 


Ware National Bank, Ware.. 


Ann Arbor. | 


. Farmers’ National Bank, 


Constantine, 


.. Three Rivers N.B., Three Riv.. 
. First National Bank, Vassar... 
Com’cial B’k, Burlington Junc. 
-- Exchange Nat’l B’k, Columbia. 
- Greene Co. N. B. Springfield. . 


Bank of Omaha, Omaha 


.. First National Bank, Beatrice. 
.. First Nat’l B’k, Centrai City. 
.. First Nat’l Bank, Humboldt.. 

. First National Bank, Minden. . 

- First National Bank, St. Paul.. 


- Nat’l Newark Banking Co., | 
Newark. } 
. Albany City Nat’l B’k, Albany. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Baldwinsville. 
.. Fulton Bank, Brooklyn 
.. First Nat. Bank, Champlain.. 
. Briggs Nationa" Bank, Clyde.. 


Elmira. 


. N. Hudson River B., Hudson.. 


First Nat. Bank Fishkill Ldg.. 


e Nat. Herkimer Co. Bank, 


Little Falls, 


-. Merchants’ Nat. B., Syracuse.. 
. Nat. Bank & Loan ‘Co., iF: 
) 
{ 


Watertown. 


. First National Bank, 


Watkins. 


.. Vilas Nat. Bank, Plattsburgh... 
. Nat. Bank of Greensboro 


. First National Bank, Ashland. 


. First Nat’l Bank, Bridgeport... 
.. First National Bank, Bucyrus... 
.. City National Bank, ’Canton.. 

. Union National Bank, 


we FP « 
Cincinnati. ; 


.. Kenton Nat. Bank, Kenton.. 
. First Nat’l B’k, Mount Vernon. 
.- Painesville N. B. , Painesville. . 
.. First National Bank, Werren.. 


OREGON First National Bank, 


Albany. { 


. Merchants’ Nat B., Portland.. 


j L. Flinn, Pr 


[ February, 


Elected. In place of 
. Wm. A. Rust, Pr John H. Rogers, 
Chas. W. Perkins, Cas... H.K. Frothingham, 
Edward S. Hayward,J. C. Chas. W. Perkins. 
S. K. Roberts, V. Pr.. 
T.F. Pratt, A. C.till Apr. I 
J. Q. Henry, Pr 
James C. Elms, V. 
G. E. Gale, A. Cas 
Geo. W. Prentiss, Fas ce 


Benj jamin E. Cole. 


William Whiting. 


Harwich Edward E. Crowell, Pr. Joseph K. Baker.* 


Samuel Crooks, V. ?.... 
Benj. Shreeve, V. P 
. C. T. Lindley, 7reas. 
. Wm. H. Cutler, 4. Cas. 


.. Union Market N _B.,Watertown Geo. S. Parker, "A. Gi 
. Hampden Nat’! B’k, Westfield. 


. First National Bank, 


James Noble, V. P?...... 

C. H. Richmond, Pr.... Philip Bach. 

Philip Bach, V. P C. H. Richmond. 
Chas. H. Barry, Jr., Pr. Chas. W. Cond. 
H. E. Moore, V. P John G. Schurtz. 
John G. Schurtz, Cas.... Chas. H. Barry, Jr. 
C. W. Backus, V. Pr.... Henry Hall. 

B. H. Weaver, Ass’¢ C.. M. B. Slafter. 
Edwin W. Fraser, 4. C.. 

John Hunton, V. P...... John M. Samuel. 
J. D. Sheppard, Cas Chas. Sheppard. 
H. P. Jessen, Cas Thos. H. McCague. 
H. A. Lee, Ass’¢ Cas.... J. Henderson. 


. C. D. Chapman, V. Pr.. 


. A. T. Timmerman, 4, C. 

. G. L. Godfrey, V. P..... A. E, Finch. 

N. H. Maxen, Ass’t C.. 

Chas. G. Rockwood, Pr. Jas. B. Pinneo.* 
Philip W. Crater, Cas... Chas. G. Rockwood 
Geo. I. Amsdell, 2d V.P. 

W. Y. Morris, V. P . 

Wm. H. Hazzard, Pr... John Williams. 


. James Averill, Jr., Pr... Timothy Hoyle.* 


W. A. Hunt, "Asst Cas.. 


. Walter G. Edgerton, Cas, Walter H. Griswold 


Chas. R. Pratt. 


. B. . Wm. J Miller. 
John T. Smith, Pr James Mackin. 
Zenas C. Priest, Pr Albert G. Story. 
David H. Burrell, V. P.. Zenas C. Priest. 
H. W. Plumb, 4. Cas.. 

G. C. Sherman, y. FP. 
Cc. es Parmelee, Cas _ G. C. Sherman. 
Josiah D. Payne. 
Wm. N. Love, V. P. ... John Knight. 
N. Lapham, V. Pr 
Julius A. Gray, Pr 
J. Cahm, V. Pr 
Wm, Alexander, V. P... A. Bramin., 
John Kaler, V. "Pr 
. H. C. Eltison, V. P 


, G.F. Roots, Pr. pro tem. H. W. Hughes. 


H. W. Hughes, V. P. _— tem. 

. W. H. Fleming, Cas.... Curtis Wilkin. 
H: A. Sturges, 4. C..... D. W. Lambert. 
C. O. Child, V. P Geo. H. Ford. 
Wm. k. Stiles, V. Pr... 

John Conner. 
Geo. E. Chamberlain, C. H. F. Merrill. 

J. Loewenberg, V. Pr... W.C. Johnson. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. In place of 
PENN... Metropolitan Nat. Bank, — Clack, V7 an “gee wor a 
Philadelphia. Geo. Seebick, Giae veces Chas. A. Dravo. 
" _N. W. Nat. B’k, Philadelphia.. Harry P. Crowell, Felts - weessess 
u . Philadelphia Nat. Bank, Phila. J. L. Erringer, P.Protem. oeenwen 
a . Produce Nat. B., Philadelphia. John J.MacDonald,V.P. _........-e- 
u . Third National Bank, Percy M. Lewis, be David B. Paul. 
Philadelphia. Fred H. Souder, Cas.... Percy M. Lewis. 
w .. First Nat’l B’k, Beaver Falls... J. T. Reeves, Cas........ Patrick Robertson. 
w ., First National Bank, Daniel North, V. Pr.... C H. Gordon. 
Du Bois. = A. Brady, A. Cas.... P, S. Weber. 
« .. Nat. Bank of Middletown...... . C. Stehman, Cas..... D. W. Stehman. 
w _.. First Nat’l Bank, Strasburg... "Wim: Spencer, seat Joseph McClure. 


»  .. First Nat. B., West Chester... F. W. Wollerton, Cas... Enos E. Thatcher.. 
R.I..,. Wakefield Nat. B., Wakefield. John E. Babcock, Cas... D, M. C. Stedman.. 
S. €- ... First Nat. Bank, Rock Hill. .. John R. Loudon, V. Pr. 


Nat. Bank of Spartanburg beans W. E. Burnett, Cas..... L. C. Cannon. 

ton. . First National Bank, § Richard Hill, Pr........ W.N. Cameron. 
Sparta. (| W.N. Cameron, Paaee i esteeons 

” . National Bank of Bristol...... John A, Caldwell, Cas... James W. Carr. 


Temas. . First National Bank, Abilene.. J. A. Parramore, Pr .... C, W. Merchant. 
w  ,, First National Bank, Bonham. J. A. Barnard, dct’g Cs. —s.... 
’ . Concho Nat. B’k, San Angelo. R. B. Talbert, Act 5 Cae Geo. E. Webb. 
” . Gainesville National Bank, | C. C. Hemming, James M. Lindsay. 
Gainesville. { C. Chambers, Ass’¢ Cas.. sg. cae 
w  ,, First National Bank, Montague. Wm. C. Turner, 4. C.. 


Vr. .... National Bank of Barre....... F. G. Howland, Cas.... -C. M. Spencer. 
»  ,. Vermont National Bank, 1 Geo. S. Dowley, Pr..... Wm. P. Cune. 
Brattleboro. } G. C. Merrill, Cas....... Geo. S. Dowley. 
" . National Bank of Derby Line. Horace D. Holmes, V. P. W.S. Foster. 
Va. .... Lynchburg National Bank, James Clark, Pr........ John W. Carroll. 
Lynchburg. Clinton DeWitt, lr ori 
uw .. Peoples N. B., Charlottesville.. P. T. W. Duke, caine Geo. Perkins. 
W.TER. Columbia Nat. Bank, Dayton... F. W. Guernsey, 4. C.. —_..... a. 
Wis.... Northern Nat. Bank, Ashland.. Geo. W. Harrison, V. P. +++ ++s: 


w  ,, First National Bank Frank T. Brewster, V.P.. 


vw 


Baraboo.) Wm. A. . Oe 
»  ., First Nat. Bank, Fox Lake.... J. F. Tuttle, Jr., "Cas. > Fuller, Jr. 
« ,., First National Bank, Janesville. John G. Rexford, Mg ties 


ONnT.... Merch. B’k of Canada, Ottawa. W. Lake Marler, Vg’r.. W. H. Rowley. 
w ., Canadian B’k of Commerce, J.H.Plummer,4.Gen.M.. une C eed 
Toronto. { John C Kemp, Mg’ r.. 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 


( Monthly List, continued from January No., page 552.) 


CoL.... Crested Butte.. Bank of Crested Butte (Carlisle, Thompson & Co.); now 
Metzler Bros., proprietors. 


DaK.... Buxton........ B’k of Buxton (Heneen & Davis) ; now O. S. Hanson, prop. 
© os BB edesccnce Bank of Fargo (H. F. Miller) ; succeeded by Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank. 
© oo WemmBet.. ... James River Bank (Palmer & Hathaway); now C. R. & S. 
Drew, proprietors. 
| Camp Point.... Richard A. Wallace; now Richard A. Wallace & Bro. 
@ oo GRMEBRiccwe ccc C. T. Heald & Co.; ’ succeeded by Canton National Bank. 
w .,.. Warsaw....... First National Bank gone into voluntary liquidation ; suc. 
by Bank of Hill, Dodge & Co. ; same correspondents, 
Iowa... Hamburg...... First National Bank gone into voluntary liquidation; suc- 
ceeded by Bank of Hamburg; same officers. 
i  * oc Mss cence People’s Bank ; succeeded by Hartley State Bank. 


» .. Wheatland.... Ludwig Homrighausen ; succeeded by John Guenther & Sons, 
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KAN.... Atchison....... German Savings Bank ; succeeded by United States Nat’l B’k, 
" . Belle Plaine.... Belle Plaine Bank (Fultz, Millard & Co.), 
Mass... Boston ........ Francis V. Parker; now Francis V. Parker & Co. 
MICH... Hillsdale....... Second National Bank ; succeeded by Waldron Bank. 
” . Lakeview...... A. R. Mather; succeeded by E. J. Mather. 
S ges ceeeces First National Bank; suc. by People’s Bank ; same officers, 
" . West Branch... Ellis & French; succeeded by M. H. French & Co. 
NER.... Cambridge..... Republican Valley Bank ; succeeded by Bank of Cambridge. 
A arr Norfolk Bank; now Norfolk State Bank. 
” pI sccvacces Logan Valley Bank (Fruse & Priest); now John D. Fruse & 
Son, proprietors. 
OHIO... Cincinnati..... Espy, Heidelbach & Co. ; now Ohio Valley National Bank. 
VA...... New Market.... Kagey, Shirley & Co. ; succeeded by Rosenberger & Shirley. 
Wis.... Darlington..... Bank of Darlington has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
D- ge bebececks Farnsworth & Smith ; succeeded by Oconto National Bank, 
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No. 
3612 


3013 
3614 
3615 
3616 
3617 
3618 
3619 
3620 
3621 
3622 
3623 
3024 
3625 
3626 
3627 
3628 


(Continued from January No., page 553.) 


Name and Place. President, Cashier, 
United States National Bank... Geo. Storch, 
Atchison, KAN. F, W. Hunton, 
German American Nat’! Bank... Adolph Rimerman, 
Lincoln, ILL. Louis C. Schwerdtfeger, 
First National Bank............ W. N. Cameron, 
Sparta, TENN. J. N. Walling, 
AJbany County National Bank.. Ora Haley, 
Laramie City, Wyo. Eli Crumrine, 
First National Bank............ W. L. Roddey, 
Rock Hill, S. C. W. J. Roddey, 
First National Bank............ Chas. D. Woodson, 
Sheffield, ALA. T. L. Benham, 
First National Bank............ Benjamin Thompson, 
Sutherland, Iowa. Chas. H. Brintnall, 
First National Bank............ Albert Fisher, 
Beaver City, NEB. Allen B. Edee, 
First National Bank............ Lewis J. Hodge, 
Wenona, ILL. Chas. H. Fowler, 
Second National Bank.......... Geo. F. Currie, 
Atlantic City, N. J. Jesse G. Hammer, 
East Alabama National Bank... Allen H. Merrill, 
Eufaula, ALA. John P. Fay, 
National Exchange Bank....... John N. Simpson, 
Dallas, TEx. N. A. McMillan, 
First National Bank............ Allen H. Meathery, 
Farmersville, TEx. Leonard E, Bumpass, 
Columbia National Bank........ Brainard H. Warner, 
Wweemeetes,D.©C. jé= =  _. sevsevascecs 
Union National Bank........... J. J. P. Odell, 
Duluth, MINN. Henry A. Ware, 
First National Bank............ Geo. W. E. Dorsey, 
Ponca, NEB. F. M. Dorsey, 
Carson National Bank.......... John L, Carson, 


South Auburn, NEB. Andrew R. Davison, 








Capital. 
$250,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,C00 
100,000 
50,000 
50,C0o 
50,000 
100,000 
59,000 
300,000 
50,000 
250,000 
500,000 
50,000 


60,000 
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THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 


A FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


The first month of the new year has been more than ordinarily eventful 
and several new and important elements of depression have entered into the 
situation that have temporarily exerted an all controlling and overshadowing 
influence and have thrown old conditions and old subjects completely into the 
shade for the moment. The possibility, not to say probability, which now more 
nearly represents public opinion, of a war in Europe the coming spring, which 
is more than less likely to become general, has been the overshadowing factor 
in all foreign operations, financial or commercial, that indirectly controlled, our 
domestic ones in sympathy. Next, the passage of the long-fought Inter-State 
Commerce Bill; and last, the greatest strike this country or the world has 
ever known, by which the commerce of the nation has been stopped at its 
entrepot and outlet, and the business of its metropolis partially paralyzed for 
nearly a month. 

The condition of the money market at home and abroad has generally improved 
since our last, and the tendency seems still toward greater ease. The financial 
situation at the moment presents an easy aspect at all the leading business centers 
of this country and Europe. While the same condition in this regard prevails on 
both sides of the Atlantic, it is due in different cases to widely different causes 
At home the drift of capital from the country to the large cities is the natural 
return flow of money after moving the crops and furthering the fall trade; but 
abroad a similar movement may be attributed in no small degree to the in- 
disposition of moneyed men to make permanent investments pending the un- 
settled state of political affairs all over Europe. This has begotten a desire 
to keep close to cash until some definite conclusion is reached as to whether 
or not war is to be the outcome of the present strained situation. At New 
York there is an abundance of capital offering, and 5 per cent. is now the out- 
side figure for call loans, while within a few days 4 per cent. has become the 
more general rate with exceptions even at lower quotations near the close of 
bank hours after the daily demand has been satisfied. While speculation has 
its periodical spasms of activity, the volume of business on the Stock Ex- 
change is not sufficient to absorb all the money offering. But latterly there 
has been an increased demand for discounts, which is a healthy sign, as in- 
dicating a revival of business in trade; circles. Commercial paper is readily 
discounted at 5@6 per cent. for prime and good double names and 6@7% 
per cent. for single names. Time loans for long dates are being made even 
at less, or 3@3% per cent. on Governments, 4% per cent. on first-class 
stocks and 5 per cent. on mixed collaterals. A feature of the time loan 
market is that it varies with the changes in the European situation. Thus, 
wherever the outlook is warlike, money-lenders are chary of making loans at 
the current figures, but as soon as the aspect becomes more peaceful they 
are free again to meet the demand. 

At home the conditions that have produced this easy money market are 
seen in our domestic exchanges which are in favor of this point at Boston 
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and the Southern cities, while at the West the situation has been somewhat 
modified, for at both Chicago and St. Louis the rates have occasionally 
dropped to par and even a slight discount. Still, between now and early 
summer we ought to get considerable currency from the West, and unless 
something unforeseen occurs, money should remain easy for some time to come. 
The export of gold or a European war would, of course, temporarily change 
the complexion of things, and unless Congress does something to stop 
the piling up of money in the Treasury vaults the markets may be unfav- 
orably affected. At Boston call loans have dropped to 4 per cent., with ex- 
ceptions at lower figures, and good double-named paper hes been discounted 
at 5 per cent. and under. At Philadelphia the market is comfortable for 
borrowers at 4%@s5 per cent. for call loans and 5@644 per cent. for good 
mercantile paper. In the different Western cities, while the rates of interest, 
as usual, are above those at the East, an easy state of affairs generally pre- 
vails, which can also be said of Southern points. At London discounts in 
the open market are quoted at 3% per cent. and call loans at 24@2¥%. 
Contrary to general expectation, the Governors of the Bank of England have 
not raised the discount rate above 5 per cent. This throws the business into 
the private discount houses and other banks, and the opinion prevails here 
that the Governors by their action either view the political or financial situa- 
tion, or both, as more serious than the outside public conceive, and are still 
trying to draw gold to London. The Imperial Bank of Germany recently 
reduced its rate to 4 per cent. and money is quoted for actual business at 
3% per cent. in Berlin and 3%@33 in Frankfort. In Paris money is about 
3 per cent., the same as it has been for some little time past. 

Under the effects of the above causes the market for sterling exchange has 
undergone the most radical change since our last. ‘This was caused, first, by the 
change in the temper of speculation in London and even on the Continent in 
American railroad shares, of which, as suggested in our last, Europe has been 
a steady and at times anxious seller. Upon the day of the panic in London and 
Paris, on the threatening attitude of Germany and France, a regular avalanche 
of stocks from them buried this market and sent prices down with such a rush as 
to threaten another panic like that in December here; and, although the war 
cloud parted again, and the sun of peace shone ‘“‘officially”” upon Europe the 
next day, the vehemence of the denials of war by those who are most 
actively preparing for it, has left the impression that it is only a question of 
time, and that it is a race to see who will be ready first, that stands between 
Europe and a more or less general war. 

The selling of Americans has been the first result of speculation on war 
prospects and hence the radical change from the last three months when 
Europe was a constant buyer of our stocks which she paid for in gold. Hence 
also with this change, came the fears of gold exports, to buy back these same 
stocks. This had been the chief cause of the advance in sterling exchange up 
to the last week in the month, when a new factor sent it still higher. During 
January the increasing demand for sterling to pay for these stocks, was sup- 
plied largely by commercial bills which were more plentiful, on the larger 
exports of wheat, flour, and provisions. But these were suddenly curtailed and 
at this port almost cut off by the strike of the coal handlers who refused to 
coal vessels sailing hence, and later by the ‘longshoremen’s strike which prevented 
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the great majority of vessels in port getting their cargoes promptly. This 
had made the supply of Commercial bills on this market exceedingly smal! 
all the week. But when a general strike, in the middle of the week which 
included all freight, grain and coal handlers, and even the pilots and crews 
of vessels and train men of some of the railroads, the commerce of the port 
became almost as completely blockaded as if a fleet of hostile vessels lay 
outside our harbor. While this condition of things exists the sterling exchange 
market cannot improve, and should it continue any length of time, (which does 
not seem possible) and the selling of Americans by Europe does not cease 
(which is quite probable) considerable exports of gold may be required in the near 
if not immediate future. Why Europe should sell Americans on prospects 
of a war in Europe does not appear, at first thought, to those unfamiliar 
with speculation and speculators. The logical result of war in Europe would 
be the selling of European securities of all kinds, because likely to be all 
more or less unfavorably effected, indirectly if not directly, and the buying 
of Americans because sure to be more or less favorably affected by a Euro- 
pean war; and, the more general and prolonged the war, the more favorable 
to our railroads, which would have the bringing to the seaboard, of all our 
food products to supply the deficit thus caused in European production. This 
apparent anomaly of selling instead of buying our securities on European 
war prospects is explained by the fact that it was done by speculators who 
know no law but that of , necessity, and not by European investors who deny 
no law but that of expediency. It is the same the world over, and in all 
articles of speculation. A panic in any speculative article causes such heavy 
losses, and so suddenly, to speculators who hold it, that they are immediately 
compelled to sell something else that is not effected by the same causes, as 
the article in which the panic exists, in order to make good their losses in 
that article in which it does. In selecting what to sell, in such emergencies 
the article in which there is the least loss is always taken. Hence, when 
French sureties broke so heavily and even the solid old English consols dropped 
five points in one day, Americans were the first thing sold, because there 
was less loss in them, not only, but because there was a market on this side 
the Atlantic where they could be sold, that was not effected by the war 
scare directly. In the same way Wall street houses sold out their long wheat 
on the day of the panic in stocks, at London and Paris, to make good its 
losses on stocks which broke sharply here under London and Continental 
selling that day. This seemed still more illogical because war in Europe 
would directly and most tavorably affect wheat, which would be a good 
thing therefore to hold on war prospects. Yet Wall street speculators sold out 
what they held for the reasons above. Investors, however, did not sell 
wheat here any more than they did Americans in London on the war news, 
But both are waiting for more tangible evidences of war, or for war itself, 
when they would play an important part in both wheat and railroad stocks on 
both sides the Atlantic. The first result of actual war after the speculators had 
liquidated, would be the selling of European and the buying of American se- 
curities to avoid further loss in the former and to get a safe investment in 
the latter. 

We have thus fully analyzed this prospective condition of things, as 
the gold export scare has been magnified upon the assumption that actua 
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war would send all our securities home, because the prospect of war has done 
so, temporarily. The sterling exchange market has reflected this feeling of 
fright, and possibly overdiscounted any future effect of this selling by 
Europe. As to the probable effects of the strikes in New York on sterling 
exchange, they would be more serious, were there a probability of their 
continuance. The more general and complete the blockade, the sooner will 
it be broken, either by a compromise between organized capital and organized 
labor, neither of which can stand out long on the present differences, which 
are trifling, compared with the loss both are inflicting on the public and 
individuals, as well as upon themselves; or, by the interposition of State au- 
thorities to keep the peace, or that of the general Government to prevent the 
stoppage of the U.S. maiis and the interference with commerce between the 
States, which it can do, so soon as the new Inter-State Commerce Bill is 
signed by the President, upon which it takes immediate effect. 

Outside the Inter-State Commerce bill, on which the stock market has 
declined when not depressed by European war prospects, and the strike in 
New York in paralyzing our domestic and foreign commerce, there has been 
little to change the commercial, financial or industrial situation of the 
country since our last. These have been the all-controlling and all-absorbing 
elements of the situation. Otherwise the position of affairs remains as 
hopeful as at the beginning of the year, and even the drawbacks existing, 
are likely to prove benefits in the end, as they have now taken such acute 
form that the permanent solution and satisfactory settlement of them will 
only be hastened thereby. Hence the outlook continues hopeful, and still fur- 
ther and more general improvement this year than last, is probable. The course 
of the stock market and cotton has been downward on war news and produce 
has been advanced by it, the general tendency of the latter being upward 
and cotton also, while stocks and money have been downward with occasional 
rallies, which were only temporary however. 

This improved condition of the money market has been reflected in a 
steadily rising reserve in the hands of the banks, whose statements have been 
uniformly more favorable the past month. Since the powers most actively 
engaged in preparations for war ‘‘as a guarantee of peace,” have so unani- 
mously announced that ‘‘ peace is assured,” the grain markets have been 
declining, while stocks have improved. But both. appear to have reached 
the limit of the reactionary war influences and to have resumed their old 
tendency toward enhanced values for food products and liquidation by the 
speculative pools that have sustained the stock market since the December 
panic took the wind out of the boom on which they were unloading on the 
public, since when the public has not been in the market to unload upon. 

The markets for most raw materials have been affected in the same way 
and by the same influences as those for food and feed, except cotton and 
petroelum, and none have shown important changes. The receipts of cotton 
at the South have kept up beyond expectation and discouraged the bull feel- 
ing and speculation which was growing before the war talk in Europe gave 
this movement its set-back. There has been a renewal of the bull specula- 
tion in coffee. But this market is so manipulated by the Havre and Liver- 
pool syndicate that it is impossible from here to judge of its prospects. 
The petroleum market has been neglected by speculation because it has 
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been discouraged by the Standard Oil Company, whose interests, as well as 
those of American oil producers, lie in the direction of low, instead of high 
prices, which the speculation here has been in favor of. The explanation of 
this apparent anomaly is that at present low prices American oil can under- 
‘sell Russian oil, whose inroads upon the trade of Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe, as well as that of the far East, has been sufficient to warn this 
country that it no longer monopolizes the oil trade of the world. 

The auction sale of woolen and worsted goods held in this city the last 
week of the month was rather of a surprise to those outside the dry 
goods trade, and it showed not only that stocks have accumulated some- 
what in manufacturers agents’ hands, during the winter, but a _ decline 
of nearly 25 per cent. in prices. This can scarcely be considered as a 
‘criterion of the entire woolen goods trade, however. Cotton goods have shown 
less change, and no serious accumulations of stocks in first hands are reported. 
The iron interests are still the most flourishing of the great manufacturing 
industries, although unfavorably affected by the advance in and scarcity of 
‘coal in consequence of the coal handlers’ strike. The coal trade, however, 
has not been so seriously injured by this strike, by which it is directly affected, 
as some allied interests which were only indirectly injured and not respon- 
‘sible for it, because the coal companies have received a partial compensation, 
at least, for their losses in amount of sales, by the enormously enhanced 
famine prices for what they did sell. 

The balance of the markets and industries have undergone few unimportant 
and unnoteworthy changes during last month. The prospects for the coming 
month for general business are about as good as the average at this season, 
and not materially different from those of a year ago, barring the present 
and possible effects of the strike in New York upon the trade of the 
metropolis and of the country. 


DEATHS. 


CROSWELL.—On December 13, aged sixty-two years, C. M. CROSWELL, Presi- 
‘dent of the Lenawee County Savings Bank, Adrian, Mich. 

GRISWOLD.—On December Ig, aged sixty-four years, WALTER H. GRISWOLD, 
Cashier of Delaware National Bank, Delhi, N. Y. 

LInDSAY.—On December 22, aged seventy-eight years, JESSE H. LINDSAY, 
President of National Bank of Greensboro, Greensboro, N. C. 

PINNEO.—On January g, aged eighty-one years, JAMES B. PINNEO, President 
of National Newark Banking Company, Newark, N. J. 

SprIGG.—On December 23, aged sixty-five years, JOSEPH A. SprRiGG, Presi- 
dent of First National Bank, Baltimore, Md. 

WILLIAMS.—On January 9, aged sixty-eight years, JOHN WILLIAMS, Presi- 
dent of Fulton Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








